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XIX. 
“DEVELOPMENT” THEORIES. 


N° one that has passed in review the series 
of animal and vegetable forms that have 
lived in succession upon the earth during the 
long ages of geological history, can fail to be 
convinced that there has been, on the whole, a 
gradual improvement in rank, from the polyp up 
toman. In the earliest ages not a species ex- 
isted belonging to the type of vertebrates, of 
which man is the head. During the long inter- 
val of invertebrate history, we see the polyp 
taking the lead among Radiates, to be followed 
in the Devonian age by fixed Crinoids, and in 
later Mesozoic times, by free Crinoids, and lastly, 
by the Sea Urchins and Starfishes of modern 
shores. Cotemporaneous with the early Crinoids 
were vegetable-feeding univalves, in small rela- 
tive numbers, followed, in the Mesozoic and 
Cenozoic ages, by carnivorous univalves, and 
in greatly-increased relative abundance. The 
straight, simple-chambered shells of the Silurian 
and Devonian were gradually replaced by coiled 
Nautili, and these by the higher Goniatites of 
the Carboniferous, the Ceratites of the Trias, and 
the still more complicated Ammonites of the 
Jurassic and Cretaceous ages; while with the 
latter came into being the Belemnites, belonging 
to a still higher order, which has culminated in 
the Cuttle fishes of existing seas. During the 
vertebrate history of our planet we have seen 
the fish gradually giving place to the Laby- 


rinthodont, and this to the Saurian; and then | 


Saurians themselves have been supplanted by 


herbivorous mammals, to which were added | 


Carnivora, and finally man. 
Thoughtful naturalists contemplating this or- 


derly succession of higher and higher forms, 
Vou. XXITT.—25 


through the long geologic intervals, have been 
led to inquire whether the improvement is not 
in the nature of a development, proceeding in 
obedience to certain laws inherent in matter. 
May we not compare the successive stages of 
organic life to the successive phases of the em- 
bryo wrought out in obedience to a vital force ? 
May there not be such an inherent tendency in 
organic matter to a higher form of existence 
that the offspring has been, through successive 
generations, continually superior to the parent, 
till animal forms have been realized, which we 
call distinct and higher species, higher genera, 
and higher orders? And what is the fact, they 
say, in regard to our supposed distinctions of 
species, and genera, and orders, and classes? 
Do we not find species blending into species, 
genus into genus, order into order? And have 
we not here an intimation of the genealogical 
connection existing between types that have 
been regarded as distinct? Do we know that a 
species remains absolutely unchanged in its es- 
sential characters, through long ages, so that 
we may look upon it as an original creation—a 
constant factor in organic life? On the other 
hand, do we not witness, among the animals 
with which we are most familiar, a very decided 
tendency to variation? Have not wheat, and 
cabbages, and radishes, and other plants been 
so altered by changed conditions that botanists 
have entirely lost sight of the original stock? 
And have not the different varieties of dogs, 
domestic cattle, fowls, and doves, become as 
strongly marked and their characteristics as 
strictly hereditary as can be said of any rec- 
ognized kindred species in the wild state? And 
if, then, there is a possibility that each higher 
form has been derived from a lower in accord- 
ance with some natural law, we must admit 
that all forms, even up to man, can trace their 
_ genealogy back to the simplest possible form of 
| organization—a polyp, a protozoan, a monad—a 
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single cell or molecule of matter possessing the 
faintest glimmer of life. 
we stop here? If a reptile can be generated 
from a fish, and a quadruped from a reptile, by 
any essential force or tendency of matter, then 
certainly there is no great assumption in claim- 
ing that a particle of inanimate jelly may be 
quickened into a particle of animate jelly—an 
Ameba, an Actinophrys, an animal spore. And 
thus we shall have the universe of organic na- 
ture ruled by the same physical laws as the 
universe of inorganic nature; and the whole 
stupendous machinery of creation will be seen 
in motion without the intervention of supernat- 
ural agency. In a@ universe which moves, and 
has moved for innumerable ages, in such entire 
independence of a creative and superintending 
Intelligence, it is exceedingly improbable that 
a God has existed for the sole purpose of an in- 
itial creation, and we are thus led totally to deny 
the existence both of a ministering Providence 
and a great First Cause. 

From this reverie of a purblind reason we turn 
back to our common-sense, and lifting our eyes 
on the world around us with its numberless con- 
trivances all vocal with the name of God, and 
glancing back over the history of the past, with 
the records of the same thoughts and purposes 
gleaming on every rock and fossil of the solid 
crust of the globe, we shudder to think to what 
fatal errors human reason may lead when biased 
by a prepossession or urged forward by a de- 
praved wish. 

No such conclusions have ever received any 
considerable credence among scientific men; 
though both in ancient and modern times the 
derivation of species and the spontaneous origin 
of life have been occasionally argued. The 
weight of one of the first names in science has, 
within a few years, been given to a new theory 
of ‘“development;” and atheism has conse- 
quently undergone a slight revival among those 
who are glad to seize any plausible method of 
excluding Deity from his creation, without pos- 
sessing the disposition or even the ability to 
scan the scientific data on which such a theory 
is based. We think it will be useful, therefore, 
to state the three principal development theories 
of modern times, and then furnish a synopsis of 
facts with which they are incompatible. 

The first “theory” is that of Geoffroy St. 
Hilaire, amplified and defended by Lamarck in 
his “ Philosophie Zodlogique.” According to this 
theory there are no permanent distinctions of 
species. 
has caused the lower forms of ancient times to 
develop into the higher ones of more recent date. 
New or improved organs have been added from 


Indeed, why should | 


An inherent tendency to improvement | 


time to time, in obedience to the call of new 
| wants, and by virtue of the efforts of “an in- 
ternal sentiment” striving for higher perfection. 
Organs of different kinds have not been given 
to different animals occupying different situa- 
tions, for the purpose of keeping all parts of 
their organization in harmony with each other, 
and adapting each animal to the circumstances 
in which it lives; but the circumstances were 
the inducing cause of the organs, and all their 
modifications and adaptations. Thus the tend- 
| ency to progressive development and the force of 





external circumstances are the two main pillars 
of the structure. Thus, in the course of num- 
berless generations a monad was developed into 
a fish, By some accident the fish was thrown 
upon the land under such circumstances as not 
to deprive it entirely of its natural medium of 
respiration, Feeling the necessity of another 
mode of locomotion, it began to use its fins for 
legs, or perhaps for wings. In the course of 
generations some of the fishes under such cir- 
cumstances acquired the power of flight. It was 
a bird. Having occasion again to seek its food 
in the water, the continual stretching of its toes 
in the effort to swim expanded the skin and 
rendered it web-footed. In like manner the 
elephant did not originally possess a trunk, but 
the continued effort to reach the ground resulted 
in the elongation of the snout. A similar effort 
of the camelopard to browse from the branches 
of trees, caused a remarkable elongation of the 
neck. In a similar manner that beneficent but 
wholly unintelligent and undesigning principle 
which gave eyes to the blind, and wings and 
legs to the memberless, gave the form and rea- 
son of man to the ape. One of the races of 
monkeys, from the necessities of an altered situ- 
ation, abandoned the habit of climbing trees and 
supporting itself on all fours. In this situation 
it learned the advantages of an erect posture, 
and so, by degrees, the posterior extremities 
became exclusively adapted for locomotion, while 
the anterior, by use, were modified into hands. 
Having habitually employed the erect posture, 
the wider range of vision which it afforded them, 
together with the inherent tendency to improve- 
ment, caused them to leave off biting and tear- 
ing with their jaws; whereupon their snouts 
began to contract, and their teeth to present a 
less canine aspect. Next they were seized with 
the love of authority and expelled all kindred 
animals to the waste and desert places of the 
earth. By and by, when increased to a great 
nation, the necessities of government and of 
| their social relations would prompt a continual 
effort to communicate with each other by means 
of speech. The want gives birth to the faculty. 
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First they whistle, and grunt, and howl, and | 
gesticulate—then they stammer—then speak! | 
What could be more ridiculous or improbable? 
And yet this is a sample of the reasoning which, 
fifty years ago, was thought to be a final answer 
to the Christian religion. 

The theory of the “ Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation” is extremely similar to 
that of Lamarck, but is more fanciful and takes 
a wider scope. While Lamarck did not explicitly 
deny the existence of a First Cause bringing 
into being the first terms of this developing 
series, the author of the “Vestiges” boldly 
avows the beginning of organic life as one of 
the stages a physical evolution. Adopting the 
“Nebular Hypothesis” of Laplace, he attempts 
to show how planets and satellites have been 
rolled forth from the gyrating vapor of an igni- 
ted universe, and then, at a proper stage of 
these physical evolutions, summons electricity to 
vivify a particle of organizable matter, from 
which, as in the Lamarckian theory, the devel- 
opment begins, which in our age has reached to 
man. 

The theory of Darwin in his “Origin of Spe- 
cies by means of Natural Selection” is the 
latest, and by far the ablest and most formida- 
ble of all. Without alleging the spontaneous 
origin of life, and without asswming, as La- 
marck and the “ Vestiges” do, that an inherent 
tendency to improvement exists in nature, Dar- 
win appeals to the tendency of external condi- 
tions, which are admitted on all hands. With 
him the conflicts continually occurring among 
animals and plants in their struggle for life, 
necessitate the ascendency of the stronger and 
more perfect; so that only the best of each gen- 
eration survive to continue their kind. The 
effect of this continual improvement, in the 
course of a long series of generations, becomes 
so great that if the lineal descent were not 
known, we should be prepared to declare a spe- 
cific or even a generic distinction. This theory 
like the others, obliterates the permanent dis- 
tinction of species. Every type is but a passing 
phase. Man himself was not created man, but 
is only the last grist ground out by that stu- 
pendous system of machinery which, without 
attention, without intervention, without design, 
without intelligence,* elaborates the most com- 








* The denial of intelligent design in the successive 
phases of animal development is a step farther than 
some of the advocates of these theories feel justified in 
going. That which is provided to be done through the 
medium of agencies, they say, is just as truly a proof 
of intelligent design as that which is done without the 
intervention of agencies. 
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plicated organisms, effects the most wonderful 
adjustments, produces the most consummate and 
admirable adaptations, and in its every feature 
and evolution presents phenomena so surpassing 
in their indications of a supreme Intelligence, 
that a false philosophy attempts to deny in it 
the existence of all intelligence. 
XX. 
OBJECTIONS TO ALL “ DEVELOPMENT ” THEORIES. 


Let us bespeak the kind patience of the reader 
while we rehearse such of the objections to the 
foregoing theories as can be presented in a pop- 
ular form. 

1. As to the spontaneous origin of life. We 
shall not have space to enter upon this question 
at present. If we prove the permanency of 
species we overthrow the main feature of all 
these systems. It may be stated, however, in 
passing, that the belief in spontaneous genera- 
tion, which was quite universal in the days of 
Aristotle, has been gradually narrowed down 
with the progress of human knowledge, till, in 
our day, it is claimed only for some of the sim- 
plest forms of microscopic organization, or only 
for the germs out of which these forms undergo 
a normal development. The latest researches, 
moreover, prove that the germs of plants and 
animals, too minute for detection by the micro- 
scope, float in the air and water, and exist even 
in solid substances; that some of them will 
speedily undergo development when placed in 
suitable conditions, even after drying for months 
and years; that their vitality is not destroyed 
by boiling water, nor severest frosts, nor mineral 
acids, nor even ignition at a temperature of 
500° or 600°! So that it is extremely difficult 
to eliminate, in an experiment, every condition 
under which such germs may exist. M. Dumas, 
the eminent French chemist, however, has shown 
that when an infusion of a vegetable substance, 
heated to the temperature of 200° or 300°, pre- 
pared with water chemically produced, and per- 
mitted access only to artificial air, is left for any 
length of time, no infusoria make their appear- 
ance; while the admission of ordinary atmos- 
pheric air to the same infusion, is promptly 
followed by a great development of them. In 
the present state of our knowledge, therefore, 
the most eminent philosophers, without a dis- 
senting voice, unite in the opinion that the the- 
ory of spontaneous generation, either in infuso- 
ria, in entozoa, or even in primary cells, is 
neither proven nor rendered probable. 

2. The succession of organic forms is some- 
times retrogressive instead of progresswe. Among 
articulates the most ancient type is that of 
Trilobites. This type, though not high in the 
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l 
° . . | 
sub-kingdom, is, nevertheless, far from standing | 


at the bottom, and, according to the develop- 
ment theories, should have been preceded by the 
Entomostracans. Instead of this, the Ento- 
mostracans follow in later ages, mostly after 
Trilobites have disappeared. Insects, likewise, 
on their first appearance were represented by 
weevils, beetles, locusts, dragon-flies, ants, and 
cockroaches simultaneously—torms belonging to 
five of the higher orders. Subsequently the 
lower types came into being. The earlier fishes 
belonged to types which are generally regarded 
as superior to our ordinary fishes. Some of 
them possessed the concavo-convex vertebra, 
and some other characteristics of reptiles, and 
have hence been denominated Sauroid fishes. 
These highly-organized fishes declined through 
the Mesozoic ages, and were succeeded by fishes 
allied to the perch and trout, which, in having 
the ichthyic features more emphasized, are 
farther removed from affinity with reptiles, the 
next class above. The sub-class—or class—of 
Batrachians made its first advent under the 
armor of a Labyrinthodont, and was_ subse- 
quently represented by the more elongate and 
fish-like form of the Salamander. A similar 
history belongs to the Saurians. During the 
Mesozoic ages, that order of vertebrates was 
developed to the magnitude of marine and ter- 
restrial monsters forty, fifty, and sixty feet in 
length. Now they have dwindled to the dimen- 
sions of ten or fifteen feet, and generally fall 
below that number of inches. Moreover, in the 
age of reptiles, the Saurian type expanded into 
flying forms and took on the similitude of a 
bird, or, on the other hand, simulated the mam- 
malian type in its whale-like paddles and dol- 
phin-shaped body. Lastly the class of mam- 
mals seems to have experienced’ a_ similar 
dwindling just before the advent of man. The 
retrenchment of bulk does not always imply 
degradation of rank, but among closely-related 
species bulk is regarded as a criterion of the 
relative amount of vital force. 

3. Higher and lower types were in many cases 
simultaneously introduced. In the molluscan 
sub-kingdom we find the very lowest of the 
Brachiopods coexisting with Orthis and Lepte- 
ma, in rocks of the age of the Potsdam sand- 
stone. In the same association are molluscs be- 
longing to the three classes still higher than 
Brachiopods. What chance existed for the de- 
velopment of an Orthoceras from a Lingula, 
when the two made their appearance upon the 
earth in the same epoch, it seems very difficult 
to perceive—or, rather, it is easy to perceive 
that the chance was infinitely small. In the 
earliest stages of the empire of fishes, the rep- 





tile 7elerpeton Elginense came upon the stage 
of being, and the fishes went on afterward in 
their acquisition of sauroid characteristics and 
other concomitants of higher development, with- 
out any regard to the fact that the reptilian 
type had been already supplied, and no slow and 
secular development of it was needed. In a 
similar way Triassic mammals thrust themselves 
into the company of the reptiles which were not 
yet half prepared for transmutation into birds, 
still less into mammals. Finally, in the first 
stage of Cenozoic time, monkeys, the highest 
type of mammals below man, made their advent 
in company with the first mammalian fauna the 
world ever saw, without the least regard to the 
requirements of Lamarck or Darwin. 

4. Certain Class-types were abruptly %ntro- 
duced upon the earth. The very first fauna 
which ever existed—reasoning from geological 
data thus far ascertained—made its appearance 
without any of that preparation required by 
development theories. The class of Brachiopods 
should have been preceded by that of Bryozoa 
and Foraminifera, the hard tests of which would 
have been much more likely of preservation 
than the fragile shells of Lingula and Oboledla. 
Fishes burst upon the world without being her- 
alded by a single prophetic type; and insects, 
as we have seen, fluttered in all their higher 
orders, without the intervention of any of those 
preparatory types which announced the coming 
of reptiles, and ammonites, and many other 
grades of being. 

5. The geological series is sometimes interrupt- 
ed. Links are sometimes wanting where it is 
not a sufficient explanation to say that future 
researches may bring them to light. The gap 
existing between man and the Quadrumana is 
an example of the kind. To say nothing of the 
vast interval separating them in mental and 
moral characteristics, the structural disparity 
leaves room for the insertion of several interme- 
diate grades. A similar interruption exhibits 
itself in organological development. If the his- 
tory of animals has been a progressive develop- 
ment, then organs appropriate to lower grades 
of being have been successively laid aside and 
replaced by organs appropriate to higher grades. 
For instance, the carnivorous type of denti- 
tion is universally regarded as higher than the 
herbivorous; and an adaption to terrestrial life, 
a more exalted endowment than the gift of 
swimming. Now, when the mammalian series 
had been developed upward from the whale 
through the terrestrial horse and ox to the car- 
nivorous and terrestrial wolf, who can explain, 
on development principles, how the seal, which 
is allied to the wolf in its dentition, happens to 
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fall back again to the grade of the whale in its 
aquatic style of locomotion? Or who would 
have expected that the class of mammals, hav- 
ing left off the characteristics of birds, and hav- 
ing been developed into its higher and more 
complicated forms, should, in the bats, return 
to that aerial mode of locomotion which charac- 
terizes birds and insects? 

6. Certain types have been interpolated in time, 
between two closely-related types. This principle 
is illustrated by the Labyrinthodonts and am- 
phiceelian crocodiles of the coal measures, the 
Permian and Trias, which intervene, in time, 
between the sauroid fishes of the mountain 
limestone and the saurian reptiles of the Jurassic 
and Cretaceous periods, from which they are 
named. Now, if the sauroid element of the fish 
was but the evidence of an inherent struggle of 
nature for a higher style of organization, why 
did not the fish pass at once into the true sau- 
rian instead of the bucklered frog and fish-like 
crocodile? From the epoch of the coal meas- 
ures till the dawn of the Lias, the saurian type 
was detained in the vestibule of creation, while 
frogs and salamanders crowded into the temple 
of life and entertained the “principle of devel- 
opment” for a whole geological age after the 
drama of saurians had been placarded, and the 
engagement emphasized by the assurance of “no 
postponement.” So when the whale-like Ich- 
thyosaurian had excited expectations of the 
advent of cetacean monsters, behold he is fol- 
lowed by some gigantic lizards, and the whales 
have to bide their time. If this is “ develop- 
ment,” it is a very rough and a very crooked 
road, 

7. Certain organie types have remained un- 
In the 
very first fauna which existed on our globe were 
the two genera, Zingu/a and Diseina. Those 
genera have reappeared in almost every geolog- 
ical age to the present; and, contrary to the 
rule in every other case, may be collected in 
existing seas. Is there any evidence of devel- 
opment here? Is development compatible with 
the facts? Before the close of the Palwozoic 
period there had appeared on the earth seven- 
teen genera of molluscs, which have survived to 
the present. One single species, Afrypa reticu- 
laris, is known to have lived in eleven success- 
ive epochs—extending from the Clinton group 
to the Hamilton group. Strophomena rhom- 
boidalis is thought to range even from the Lower 
Silurian to the Carboniferous. Besides such per- 
sistence of generic and specific characters, we 
have the fact that all the class and ordinal 
groups, and most of the family groups, have 
persisted unaltered, through many geological 


changed from remote geological periods. 





ons, and exhibit to-day the same restriction 
of characters as they did in Paleozoic or Meso- 
zoic times. We are, therefore, fully justified in 
concluding that a specific, generic, family, or- 
dinal, or class-type is a definite, well-circum- 
scribed, and original creation—a primordial 
form, which is reproduced with the same fidelity 
as a crystal of quartz or calcareous spar. 

8. Development theories do not account for the 
genesis of new organs. We can easily under- 
stand how, when the rudiments of a visual 
organ, for instance, have been implanted, a prin- 
ciple of development may be supposed to im- 
prove and perfect it. But could such a princi- 
ple create the rudiments? Now the mechanism 
of an eye, however rudimentary, is extremely 
unlike any other structure, both in its anatomy 
and in its functions. What can be found, then, 
in the eveless monad, or earth-worm, or lamp- 
shell, which our theorist would expect to see 
developed into the eye-spots of the oyster, the 
ocelli of the spider, or the visual organ of a 
cuttle-fish? The same difficulty exists in the 
supposed development of the other senses, and 
indeed of nearly all the organs which character- 
ize the higher grades of life; for the simplest 
forms of animalization are quite destitute of 
special organs of any kind. 

9. Evisting species appear to be immutable. Not 
only are no transmutations going on before our 
own eyes, but we know that from the earliest pe- 
riods of written history no perceptible modifica- 
tions have been wrought in the species of animals 
exhumed from the tombs of the ancient Egyp- 
tians. The savans attached to the French army 
in its occupation of Egypt, sent home in great 
numbers the embalmed bodies of consecrated 
animals, such as the bull, the dog, the cat, 
the ape, the ichneumon, the crocodile, and 
the ibis. The collections were submitted to the 
scrutiny of the professors of the Museum of 
Natural History at Paris, and they presented a 
report, in which they say, “ We can scarcely re- 
strain the transports of our imagination, on be- 
holding thus presented, with their minutest 
bones, with the smallest portions of their skin, 
and in every particular most perfectly recogni- 
zable, many an animal, which at Thebes or 
Memphis, two or three thousand years ago, had 
its own priests and altars.” There was the do- 
mestic cat, for example, which in the vicissi- 
tudes of two or three thousand years, in being 
transported over every meridian and into every 
clime, with the principle of development still 
inherent, and the struggle of individuals and 
varieties for supremacy all the time vigorously 
kept up, has not improved one iota upon the 
cats which purred in the temples of the ancient 
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Egyptians. Alas for the cats! There seems to 
be little chance of their rising to the respecta- 
bility of monkeys. When, then, will they begin 
to build steamboats, and gaze at the stars, and 
speculate on their own genealogy? 

We have merely shown the nature of the facts 
which militate against those theories which deny 
constancy of species. It would not be appro- 
priate to say more in this place, if propriety 
allows us even the license we have taken. We 
dismiss the subject with the following sugges- 
tion: Facts are God’s facts. God is to be learned 
by his actions as well as his words; and being 
perfect he has no where contradicted himself. If 
facts hereafter brought to light prove either spon- 
taneous generation or progressive development, 
then we shall know that these are among God’s 
methods of working. That is all. We shall 
then be taught that God makes organic crea- 
tures by the intervention of laws, just as he 
makes crystals, and oceans, and worlds. It will 
thén appear that God made man by the slow 
process of secular development, as he made the 
continents. We shall simply remove the First 
Cause a little further back, without invalidating 
one jot or one tittle of the sacred Word. But 
it seems that such theories are not facts, and 
hence to embrace them leads us away from truth 


and from God. : 


THE VILLAGE ON THE HILL. 


BY EDEN R. LATTA. 
ALL is silent, all is still, 
In yon village on the hill; 
Thoughthe sun is mounting high, 
Slumber sits on every eye. 
Not a form is seen to pass 
Through the streets o’ergrown with grass ; 
All within the hamlet sleep, 
In a slumber long and deep. 
Every ear is dead to sound, 
Mold’ring in the cold, damp ground; 
Every eye is dead to sight, 
Closed in death's long, dreary night; 
And each heart is cold and still, 
In the village on the hill. 
Not a2 slumberer awakes, 
Not a sound the stillness breaks; 
Each within his narrow cell, 
Age on age the sleepers dwell; 
All unconscious and alone, 
Each beneath the marble stone. 
Days and years alike go by, 
No improvements meet the eye; 
Save the increase of the number, 
Who to unawaking slumber, 
Victims fallen, journey still, 
To the village on the hill; 


Z Save the newly-made abode, 





Close beside the grassy road, 
Where the worn-out pilgrim found 
Peace and rest beneath the ground. 
’T is evening’s hour, the sun is low 
Softly now the zephyrs blow; 

And the flowers’ fragrant breath 
Visits the abode of Death; 

But each marble door is shut, 

And the inmate of each hut 
Slumbers on unconscious still, 

In the village on the hill. 

Night her sable mantle drops 

O’er the dusky marble tops, 

And the stars their luster shed 
O’er the village of the dead; 

But within this silent spot, 

Both alike are noticed not. 
Daybreak comes and wakes the dove 
To her mournful lay of love, 

And the myriad songsters raise 
Songs of happiness and praise; 
And the woodlands and the plains 
Echo back their joyful strains. 
And we hear the hum of life, 
Coming forth to care and strife, 
From the lethargy of night, 
Wakened by the morning's light. 
But no song-bird warbles here, 

In this village cold and drear; 
And no hum of life is heard 

By the morning sunbeam stirred; 
For the eyes that once were bright, 
See no more the morning's light; 
And the ears that once could hear, 
Know no sound of joy or fear: 
And the hearts that once beat high, 
Now unstrung and silent lie; 

And the tongues to which was given 
Power to raise the soul to heaven, 
Now lie motionless and still 

In the village on the hill. 

And the distant bugle’s sound 
Echoes not beneath the ground. 
And though jarring thunders crash, 
And the vivid lightnings flash, 

Yet the silence lingers still 

In the village on the hill. 

Sut a morning shal! arrive, 

When the dead shall be alive; 

And in answer to the call 

Of the archangel, great and small, 
Each desirous to obey, 

Shall proclaim the opening day. 
And the jarring thunder’s crash, 
And the vivid lightning’s flash, 
And the trumpet’s warning sound, 
Shall pervade the utmost bound 

Of immensity, and warn 

Each sleeper of the eternal morn. 
Then the ghastly forms shall pass 
Through the streets o’ergrown with grass; 
And full hearts again beat high, 
To the anthems of the sky. 

Thus shall end the silence still 

Of the village on the hill. 
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DORCAS HUNTER. 


BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 





PHILADELPHIA, June 15, 18—. 

T seems quite impossible yet to realize that 

my invalid brother Ben, who, for ten years, 
has looked to me for nursing, cheering words, 
and every household comfort, should in this 
twentieth year of his bachelorhood have spruced 
up and married the widow Price. The cares and 
numberless anxieties which had so long weighed 
upon my shoulders that the burden had become 
a second nature, have been so suddenly removed 
that I hardly know what to do with myself; 
and though keenly enjoying my visit here, and 
the season of rest and tranquillity now vouch- 
safed me, I find my mind still going back to 
the dear old farm homestead, and I remember 
that I did not transplant the lettuce as usual 
to the south border of the garden, and also that 
I did not apprise Ben that the white hen com- 
menced sitting on the twentieth of May and 
the speckled one on the first of June. I can 
not manage to lose myself among the pages of 
my most beloved authors so as to forget the 
tapes and buttons that are forever d'ssolving 
their union with Ben’s collars and shirts, or the 
stocking toes and heels that aiways needed 
darning. I am not sure that the widow Price 
will get the coffee and tea stains out of the linen 
damask. So I sit, book in hand, with nothing 
in life to do but enjoy myself, and quite unable 
to do that till I get used to my new position. 

I had a pleasant journey here. In the cars I 
found old Judge Bacon, whe immediately took 
me under his care and entertained me with 
reminiscences of my dear departed father till 
we reached New York. I was sorry to part 
with him there. It was like leaving home 
again, so completely had his stories carried me 
back to the familiar scenes. 

All the afternoon I sat alone among strang- 
ers, gazing from the window of the car as we 
rapidly sped over the road, or, tired of the dizzy 
sight, endeavoring to study the various faces 
around me. At a little way-station we stopped 
to take in a woman and a young girl, a mere 
child in size but dressed like a miss of sixteen. 
Something about them seemed familiar, but I 
could not tell what, till, after crowding into the 
seat before me and disposing their boxes and 
bags so as to fill another seat, the woman turned 
round and accosted me by name. In dismay I 
recognized Mrs. Cordelia Shrimp and her daugh- 
ter Clara. They were from Stinchville, a little 
factory village a few miles from my home in 
| ers and because Mrs. Cordelia, when a 





child, had attended the same district school as 
myself, I had been obliged to receive a visit 
from her and her family every strawberry sea- 
son for the last ten years. As a child she was 
the most disagreeable and pert little piece I 
ever saw, and was always snuffling with a cold 
in her head. As soon as she found I was going 
to see my brother Frederick in Philadelphia she 
began to question me as to his standing in so- 
ciety. “ Pretty genteel, an’t he?” 

“No, I think not.” 

“ What is his business?” 

“ Merchant tailor.” 

“ Hires men to do the work, do n’t he?” 

“ His son assists him.” 

“O, indeed! Small concern, then. I thought 
as much,” she continued, laughing and winking 
at her daughter; “I always said that Fred 
Hunter need not hold his head so high. He 
married a city girl too, did n’t he?’ 

“Yes.” 

“A rich girl?” 

“T never inquired,” I replied, determined not 
to satisfy her low curiosity. 

“ Have you ever visited them?” 

“No. It has never been quite convenient for 
me to leave home.” 

“Do you expect to stay long now ”” 

“T shall probably spend the Summer with 
them.” 

“T thought they always spent the Summer at 
your house. But probably they feel a little less 
welcome now that your brother Benjamin is 
married. I guess you’ll find some difference 
now there ’s a new mistress in the house.” 

“It will be a pleasant difference,” I said. 
“There is no one who can rejoice more sin- 
cerely than myself over Benjamin’s improved 
health and happy marriage.” 

“It is fortunate you can take it so easily. 
But about this city brother, I am sorry he 
works for a living.” 

“Tt would be a shame if he did n’t. 
should n’t he work as well as you or I?” 

“ Because it is more ungenteel to work in the 
city than in the country.” 

“or” 

“Tn the city one has a position to maintain. 
One loses caste if it is known that one works 
for a living.” 

“ Not among sensible people, Mrs. Shrimp.” 

“In society, any how,” she persisted. “It is 


Why 


| but a natural consequence of so many people 


living together. There must be many different 
circles.” 

“But none that can be degraded by labor— 
good, honest, hearty labor, such as the Word of 


God enjoins. I would n’t give a straw for gen- 
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tility that can’t stand this test,” I answered | 


earnestly. 

“You will alter your mind if you stay in the 
city long. But what I wanted to say, or rather 
gently to hint, if you would but take my mean- 
ing,” she stopped and looked somewhat con- 
fused. “I hope you won’t be offended, but 
really I should not like to be recognized on the 
street in Philadelphia by a working tailor, 
though I should like to be on good terms as a 
neighbor with you, especially ’— 

“ Especially in strawberry time,” I interrupt- 
ed her. I had been in mortal fear ever since 
our conversation commenced, that she would 
invite herself to accompany me to my brother’s, 
and was quite relieved by her being too genteel 
to do so. “ You need not fear,’ I continued, 
“as it regards Fred. He has n't much pride 
himself, but his wife is as full of such notions 
as youare. Good-hearted, though. If I should 
introduce her to you, and let her know that 
your husband was an overseer in that dirty 
little factory in Stinchville, she would never for- 
give me. Besides,” I added rather maliciously, 
as I saw her wince under my home thrust, 
“Fred remembers perfectly well when you came 
from the alms-house to be the bound girl of 
old Mrs. Randall, and what a time the dear old 
lady had with you., Bless me! How you look- 
ed the first time you came to our house! Hair 
just like your daughter's here, only not combed. 
Such a tow-head! Ah, well, Mrs. Shrimp,” said 
I, looking up pleasantly into her eyes, which 
were fairly ablaze by this time, “those days are 
gone and can not be recalled. We can not have 
our childhood back if we would.” 

I heard a smotbered laugh behind us, and 
turning met the amused glance of a handsome 
aristocratic-looking lady. She held a newspaper 
in her hand, and as I turned pretended to show 
some article in it to her companion, a fine- 
looking young man; but I was sure that no 
newspaper paragraph had provoked the extreme 
mirth that she struggled to repress. As for 
Mrs. Cordelia, she was apparently struck dumb, 
for she did not honor me with another word or 
look till we reached our destination. 

I was sufficiently fatigued to appreciate as it 
deserved the cordial welcome that awaited me. 
May met me at the door and laughed and cried 
for joy. Indeed, I could hardly have believed 
that the advent of any old maid in the world 
‘could have occasioned such delight. May has a 
‘warm heart. But our first greetings, joyous as 
ithey were, had scarcely been uttered before the 


so lately-frighted demon of gentility started up 


anew to rob me of my satisfaction. 
Lt was little Minnie, who, while struggling to 


free herself from my embrace, shouted to her 
mother to observe my dress, 

“Look, mamma! is n’t aunt Dorcas’s bonnet 
a fright?” 

“Hush, love, it is not polite to remark peo- 
ple’s dress,” 

“But is n’t it funny looking?” Minnie per- 
sisted. “It is close to her forehead like a 
night-cap. Is that the fashion in Maplegrove, 
aunt Dorcas?” 

“T am too tired to discuss fashions,” I an- 
swered shortly, “and you are too young to criti- 
cise such matters.” 

It was ludicrous to observe the dignity with 
which the tiny figure straightened itself up; but 
she had no time to reply, for Fred, just released 
from the business of the day, came hurrying 
into the room, welcoming me in his loud, cheer- 
ful voice before he had time to look at me. 

“At last, Dorcas,” he said, “I have you safe 
and sound in my own house. All these years 
you have been coming, and every Winter I was 
told that another time would be more conven- 
ient, till I gave you up entirely. You ought to 
spend the rest of your days with us to atone 
for the past.” 

“T could not leave Benjamin alone.” 

“T wonder that you could think it prudent 
now to leave him with only his wife to look 
after him. Then there is the other live stock. 
Suppose the bees should swarm or the black cow 
should get the croup. Or, worse still, suppose 
that Mrs. Ben should not choose to concoct 
those immaculate white breakfast rolls which 
have become an indispensable necessity to her 
spouse,” 

I laughed with him, but my thoughts thus 
turned homeward would not easily be recalled, 
and I unconsciously looked at my watch to see 
if it were time to get Ben’s supper. 

“You look just as fresh and rosy as you did 
ten years ago,” said Fred. “There ’s not a 
thread of gray in your hair, and you are only 
two years younger than I am. See here,” push- 
ing back the thin, dark locks from his forehead, 
“T am nearly bald on the top of my head, ‘the 
place where the wool ought to grow,’ and I am 
only thirty-two.” 

“But aunt Dorcas is n’t fashionable, papa,” 
lisped Minnie. The child had got the last num- 
ber of Godey’s Lady’s Book, and holding it 
open at the plates was comparing the cut of my 
plain traveling-dress with the style indicated. 
A look of annoyance passed over my brother’s 
face. “You little ridiculous puss,” he said, 





“put down that book and get your doll, and 
| let the fashions alone. What do you know 
| about them?” 
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“T know what the girls say at the dancing 
school,” pouted Minnie. 

“ The dancing school!” I repeated involuntarily. 

“Do n't look so horrified, Dorcas,” said May 
laughingly. “She is only going one term as a 
recreation from study. We found that she was 
studying too hard, and we thought, or, rather, 
I did, for Fred does not agree with me, that it 
would more effectually divert her mind than 
any thing else. Besides,” she added, “I think 
Minnie is old enough to pay some attention to 
her manners.” 

“TI thought so too, May, when she was crit- 
icising my dress.” 

“QO, she learns that from her companions. 
They are all posted up in such things. She 
hears the fashions discussed half the time.” 

“And you think solid study more injurious 
than such pernicious associations.” 

“We were obliged to do something for her. 
She grew pale and thin, and seemed to care for 
nothing but books.” 

“You should have sent her to Maplegrove. 
We would have contrived out-of-door sports for 
her that would have invigorated the body with- 
out debasing the mind.” 

“But I want to fit her for genteel society.” 

“There can be no real gentility, May, with- 
out refinement of feeling. She can not acquire 
that at a dancing school.” 

“That is the way Fred is always talking. He 
takes it all so seriously. Now he has you for 
an ally, I expect I shall have to submit. But 
I shall fight as long as I can,” she added play- 
fully. 

I had anticipated with a great deal of pleas- 
ure the happiness I should experience in the 
society of my intelligent little niece, who had 
been my especial pet during the Summer she 
had spent at Maplegrove. I had imagined my- 
self sitting in the quiet evening time with her 
little stool drawn close to my low chair, and her 
clear blue eyes, so lovely when raised in expect- 
ation, brightening with interest as she listened 
to the story I should tell, Her old love for 
historical incident, and also for simple religious 
truth, had always made it an easy task to find 
subjects of interest. Alas, she was my senior 
now! 

I overheard her, the next morning, saying to 
her mother that she hoped aunt Dorcas would 
not ask her to walk with her, for she could not 
live another minute if seen on the street with 
that bonnet. 

“Perhaps she has another,” suggested her 
mother. « 

“No, she has n’t. I went up to her room 
while you were breakfasting on purpose to look 





her things over. They are all alike, as old-fash- 
ioned as the hills.” 

“You will please remember,” said May in a 
displeased voice, “ that you are never to go into 
your aunt’s room without her permission. I am 
ashamed of you, Minnie.” 

“JT won’t again. But, mamma, I should be 
mortified to death if Cecilia Brunt should see 
her and know that she is my aunt.” 

“Nonsense, Minnie. Don’t be so silly.” 

“Cecilia’s aunt and cousin from Stinchville 
have come to visit them. They are very genteel 
and ever so rich. I wish you could hear Cecilia 
tell about her aunt Cordelia’s family jewels and 
her uncle Abner’s country seat.” 

“Stinchville!” repeated May thoughtfully. “I 
think that is the name of that mean-looking 
place near Maplegrove. Perhaps your aunt 
knows them.” 

“O, that can’t be the place. I went there 
myself with uncle Ben, and there is no hand- 
some country seat in all the region—nothing 
but dingy factory tenements.” 

Fearful that I might be found within hearing 
of their téte-4-téte, I stole softly down the back- 
stairs into the lovely little garden at the back 
of the house. Fred has really a beautiful place. 
I remember thinking, when we looked over the 
plans for it at Maplegrove, that it seemed hardly 
right to put so much of his wife’s fortune into 
a residence; but as May insisted upon it, and 
Fred’s business had proved so lucrative, I had 
no right to object. As I walked up and down 
the little green alleys among the shrubbery, or 
turned to look at the elegant house with its 
piazzas draped in light vines and roses, I was 
glad that my homely ideas of economy had not 
hindered the construction of so beautiful a home. 
I saw that it is a false economy that shuts out 
from our view what is lovely and desirable, 
while it hoards in hidden coffers the means of 
adding grace and beauty to our existence. 

When I saw Minnie in the afternoon go out 
to attend the dancing school, dressed like a doll 
in a fashion-plate, and noticed how, in imitation 
of older empty pates, she wriggled and hitched 
along the sidewalk, I thought that, setting aside 
the child’s feelings in regard to my old-fashioned 
attire, I should certainly be exceessively morti- 
fied if seen in the street with her. I felt very 
sad indeed as I watched her, for I remembered 
well the bright, cherry-lipped little fairy, who, 
three years ago, was the life of our home-circle 
at Maplegrove. 

I was roused from my painful meditations by 
the sudden entrance of a stout Irish woman, 
who came hurrying in without ceremony and 
with her hands dripping with soap-suds. 
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“ Whatever is come of the misthress?” 

“She has gone out with Miss Minnie,” I an- 
swered., 

“Ochone! The bad luck! It’s me that gets 
sorrow and throuble the day, let alone the plague 
o’ big Andy, who is drunk from morning to 
night.” 

“ What is the trouble now?” 

“It’s the big yellow nappy as slipped through 
me hands full o’ the illegant starch for the 
muslins, and it’s broke in three halves on the 
kitchen floor.” 

“ Well, never mind it,” I said, laughing at the 
Irish oddity that could make three halves of 
one whole. “It will not mend it to ery over it. 
Your hands are slippery with soap. You should 
wash them before handling heavy crockery- 
ware.” 

“ And will ye spake to the misthress?” 

“Yes. I will tell her of the accident when 
she comes home. But you must be more care- 
ful in future.” 

“ Yes, indade.” 

May had brought in quite a collection of col- 
ored engravings and prints for me to look over, 


and there were plenty of books on the table, | 
earliest opportunity to call on an old friend, 


but I could not amuse myself with any thing. 
I almost wished that I had accepted her offer 
to remain with me and let Minnie go by her- 
self for once, but I was ashamed of so selfish a 
thought, and dismissing it without ceremony 
went back to the pictures. It would not do; 
my thoughts were wandering in all directions, 
and at last I put on my bonnet and went out 
on the street. I was alone, and there was no 
one to be annoyed by my outre costume. I 
soon became interested in the different objects 
that met my view. It is not genteel, I believe, 
to manifest any interest in the varying -sights 
of a city, and a person from the country may 
often be distinguished by those eager looks and 
attentive manners which are unknown among 
the fashionables; but I had no objection to be- 
ing thus known to all the edite of Philadelphia, 
so I gave myself up to the pleasure of seeing, 
hearing, and acting just as I chose. 

Passing the open door of a large store, I saw 
two men just inside who were evidently dis- 
cussing something of moment. It was no pri- 
vacy, for their voices could be plainly heard on 
the walk outside. SoI paused to look at some 
goods in the window, hoping to hear from one 
or the other of the speakers that Richmond and 
Charleston were taken, and Vicksburg thor- 
oughly dried up by the desertion of the Father 
of Waters. 

“There are plenty of good sites in Plushton,” 
said one, a tall, spare, angular, Yankee-looking 








man, with the longest nose I ever saw in my 
life. “There was no need of your coming to 
Harrenton. Land in Plushton is much cheaper 
too, and that ought to be some object to a 
young man just getting into business,” 

“But Plushton is too far away from my shop. 
To walk the distance would take too much time, 
and I can’t afford a horse yet.” 

“Nonsense! The walk would do you good. 
Young men in my time were not afraid of a 
little dust on their boots. But if you must have 
a house in Harrenton, why, in the name of 
common-sense, must you build it right under 
my nose?” 

“T had to, if I built it any where in town,” 
was the reply, and it elicited a roar of laughter 
from the standers-by who had been attracted to 
listen, like myself, by the noise of the debate. 
I did not stop to witness its effect upon the 
nose in question. 

June 2th. It was no part of my intention 
to needlessly annoy my genteel relatives by per- 
sisting in ignoring the fashions of the day. I 
had purposely delayed purchasing my Summer 


| outfit that it might have the benefit of the city’s 


transforming touch. Accordingly I took the 


who, ten years ago, had established herself as a 
milliner in Philadelphia, and was now doing a 
flourishing business. By her assistance I was 
soon furnished with such articles as were indis- 
pensable. They looked very grave and plain 
beside the gay things worn here by women of 
my age, but seemed to me altogether too youth- 
ful and dressy. I made myself quite nervous 
imagining the effect of my new costume in the 
little church at Maplegrove, and felt like the 
plainest of birds in stolen peacock feathers. But 
the strange feeling soon wore off, and I confess 
to experiencing a little of the pleasure that all 
women—and all intel/igent men—feel in being 
becomingly dressed. 

I had said nothing of my new purchases at 
my brother’s, and it happened that the whole 
array was sent home when May was absent with 
Minnie at the dancing school. All through the 
week the dear child seemed to be in an agony 
of dread in regard to my expected appearance 
in church in her father’s pew. More than once 
I heard May comforting her with an assurance 
that aunt Dorcas always looked well in any 
dress, and would be known for a well-bred lady 
any where. But Minnie was inconsolable. Ce- 
cilia’s aunt and cousin would be there, dressed 
in the last Parisian styles, and it was too bad 
that Minnie’s aunt should make them all ridicu- 
lous. 

At the breakfast-table on Sunday morning 
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the child’s anxious face would have done credit 
to the most care-worn person in the city. “Do 
you go to Church this morning, auntie?” 

“ Yes, I think of doing so.” 

Her countenance brightened perceptibly, from 
which I inferred that Cecilia’s fashionable aunt 
would not appear till afternoon. 

“You will be too tired to go twice,” said 


Minnie. “And nobody goes but half a day 
here.” 
“Indeed! Then I must attend both services 


to set them a good example.” 

“Tt is not genteel.” 

“ Perhaps not. But are n’t you glad, Minnie, 
that God does not require us to worship him 
genteelly? If we do it earnestly, heartily, he 
will accept our devotion; and as our object in 
going to Church at all on the holy Sabbath is 
to worship him in spirit and in truth, I can not 
forego half of the sacred privileges of the day 
to be genteel. Besides, if we can gain the ap- 
proval of the great Creator of us all, of what 
consequence are the opinions and fashions of the 
weakest of his creatures?” 

“T wish, Dorcas,” said Fred, “that you could 
get a little sense into Minnie’s head in regard 
to these things. She grows worse every day. 
Why, only last evening, as I was reading the 
Journal in the parlor, she interrupted me with 
the information that it is not genteel to rock in 
a chair. As if rocking chairs were made for 
any thing else! For one, I am perfectly tired 
of this straight-jacket kind of life, and gentility 
and absurdity are to me synonymous terms.” 

“ Minnie means well enough, Fred,” said May, 
“but she is too plain spoken. She says just what 
she thinks.” 

“Then she has yet to learn to be deceitful in 
order to be perfect. Frankness and simplicity, 
those indispensable graces of childhood, and the 
chief charm of any age, are to be rooted out of 
her nature like poisonous weeds.” 

“You are too bad, Fred,” said May, her eyes 
filling with tears at his unwonted severity. 

“Am I? Iam sorry for speaking so harshly ; 
but May, dear, I really feel that in trying to 
mold Minnie after the pattern of the day, you 
are preparing a bitter cup of repentance for 
yourself. And the child is positively miserable.” 

“She is not like herself just now. One of 
her companions has an aristocratic aunt and 
cousin visiting her, and Minnie hears all their 
talk about fashion till her little head can hold 
nothing else.” 

“Who is this aunt?” I asked as innocently as 
I could. 

“A Mrs. Shrimp, from Stinchville. 
that near Maplegrove?” 


Is n’t 








“Yes, Three miles distant.” 

“Do you know any thing about them ?” 

“T have known her always, though I never 
was intimate with her.’ Minnie’s open eyes 
and mouth tempted me to go on. “ You see 
there was a great difference in our position, but 
that would not have separated us if she had 
been otherwise agreeable. After the overseers 
of the poor took her from the alms-house and 
bound her to old Mrs. Randall, she used to go 
to school Winters.” 

“Of whom are you speaking?” asked Fred, 
laying down his fork and turning quite away 
from the table in his surprise as a glimmer of 
the truth dawned upon him. 

“Of Cordelia Sharp—now the wife of Abner 
Shrimp. Do you remember her?” 

How Fred laughed! “Remember her! I 
guess Ido, I shall never forget that tow-head. 
Every individual hair used to stand up straight 
on its own hook. I remember Abner too. He 
used to work for father in haying time. A 
good-natured fellow. What is he doing now?” 

“He is one of the overseers in Hunt's factory. 
Has five hundred dollars a year. Ben says he 
would do well if his wife were not so aristo- 
cratic and genteel.” 

Again Fred laughed so boisterously that I felt 
rather condemned for my bit of Sunday gossip, 
although sure that it was better than a sermon 
for Minnie. 

When I came down from my room ready 
dressed for Church, the child’s surprise and de- 
light were a real treat to me. Not even May’s 
practiced ey could detect a fault in the rich 
gray silk, with its soft lace sleeves and collar. 
The dark crape hat with its cool lavender rib- 
bons suited my complexion, and the embroidered 
lace mantle was unexceptionable, both as to 
beauty and fitness. 

“Why, aunt Dorcas is a beauty! Is n’t she, 
mamma?” was Minnie’s first exclamation. 

“She looks very pretty, indeed,” was May’s 
gratified response, and in the lighting up of her 
whole face as she noted, one by one, the bit of 
lace here, or the knot of ribbon there, without 
which a woman’s toilet is incomplete, I saw 
that she had felt as deeply as to the fashionable 
reputation of her pew as had Minnie. Strange 
that the object of our going to Church at all 
could be so entirely overlooked. My devotional 
feelings were sensibly chilled by all these things, 
and I found myself unprepared to listen with 
attention or profit to the prayers and sermon. 
May pronounced the latter “an elegant affair,” 
and especially remarked upon the graceful read- 
ing of the Scriptures. I never spent a more 
profitless Sabbath in my life. But in the even- 
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ing, dressed in the old, comfortable attire, I ac- 
companied Hannah, May’s cook, to a prayer 
meeting, held in a quiet little vestry nearly a 
mile distant from Fred’s house. 

It was very refreshing, after the novelty and 
fashionable devotion of the day, to get down on 
my knees in that obscure place and confess my 
sins and pour out my earnest desires before the 
throne of Infinite Mercy. As I prayed the tu- 


| 


mult and hurry of thought which had kept my | 


mind uneasy and unhappy too, was succeeded 
by a peaceful calm, and I felt a sweet and com- 
forting sense of the presence of my Savior. I 
forgot all my fatigue and disquiet, and gathered 
only strength and peace. I said to myself over 
and over again, “Surely God is in this place.” 
How false and hollow seemed the whole routine 
of artificial life as I had seen it exhibited, and 
how fearful its temptations! There can be no 
slavery more complete or more debasing to the 
mind than the dominion of fashion. It corrupts 
the whole nature, and to its most devoted wor- 
shipers yields nothing but vanity and vexation 
of spirit. 

This is the old Quaker metropolis, the city of 
Brotherly Love, the head-quarters of the plain 
drab-colored Friends. Where are they? A few 
are seen in the streets, but the richness of their 
attire more than offsets its quaint pattern. The 
shape of many of the bonnets is brought very 
near the world’s standard. I am afraid that 
George Fox, if he were to revisit the earth, would 
not admit some of these ladies into meeting. 
To my eye they are very lovely. They wear 
just enough crinoline to give a graceful outline 
to the figure, and there is a happy and tasteful 
blending of simplicity and costliness in their 
whole attire. I think there can be nothing 
sweeter or prettier in the world than the Quaker 
belles of Philadelphia. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
—<\cCCoe— 


KALLISTON. 


BY MARY L. CLOUGH. 
I woutp have riches and beauty fair, 

Blood-red rubies and milk-white pearls, 
To flash from bosem, and neck, and hair; 

I would have servants to do my will, 
Ready and waiting at my command, 
Houses, and gardens, and money, and land; 

And yet there is something wanting still. 


I would have honor, and glory, and fame, 
Creation should know me from pole to pole, 
Poesy, music, and wit I 'd claim, 
Volumes with my own lore I'd fill, 
Gems of the mind set in amber and gold, 





Beautiful things from the mind’s own mold; 
And yet there is something wanting still. 


I would have loveliness, bright and rare, 
That all the world should yield my sway 
As queen of beauty, as pure and fair 
As the sweetest and fairest flowers of May; 
Proud men should bow to my slightest will; 
All that is lovely in earth or time, 
Riches, and honor, and beauty be mine; 
And yet there is something wanting still. 


I would travel o'er all this world of ours, 

I would view its grandeurs with heart-felt thrill, 
I would stand and bask in elysian bowers; 
I would roam o’er the Frenchman's sunny land, 
By Italy’s ivy-wreathed towers I'd stand; 

And yet there is something wanting still. 


I would have learning and wisdom’s worth, 
To science’s topmost crag I 'd climb, 

I would solve the wonderful things of earth, 
I would read the stars from a silvan hill, 

I would con the old poets of soul sublime, 

And for new thoughts search through the realm of time; 
And yet there is something wanting still. 


I would have a home like a fairy queen, 
Sofas, and curtains, and carpets soft, 

Where the tints of the rainbow commingled are seen; 
My table with costliest viands I 'd fill, 

I would dress in the garments of purple and gold, 


| I would treasure bright gems from the mind’s own mold; 


And yet there is something wanting still. 


All that is beautiful here must fade, 
Pleasures of earth must have alloy, 
Ev'ry thing bright is soon buried in shade, 
There ’s a void in the heart that the world can’t fill; 
Upon purple cushions, reclining soft, 
I would feel a something above, aloft, 
An undefinable longing still. 


What is that longing of the soul, 
That scorns the wisdom and wealth of earth? 
Fame, luxury, travel, and sunset gold— 
Remaining unbent by the firmest will; 
In affluence, pleasures, and beauty fair, 
Remaineth as steadfast that something there— 
Something eternally wanting still. 


Religion! glorious ray of light, 
Dawns on the dark, benighted mind, 

And Hope, fair angel, comes on pinions bright 
Cheering the heart with its musical trill, 

Whispering of wonderful joys still before; 

It is but a glimpse, there is something more 
Good and beautiful wanting still. 


Wanting still, and forever in want, 
More of the sunshine that falls from above, 
More of the water for which we pant— 
Drinking forever yet always dry, 
Knowing this pencil ray of light 
Is shed from a Sun sublimely bright ; 
But then it would dazzlé the eyes to view 
At once the glory and pomp of heaven— 
Waiting with eyes on the crescent blue 
Awaiting, we 've had our promise given. 
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BY WILLIAM GRAHAM, A. M. 


THROUGH THE MISSISSIPPI BOTTOM. 


HE writer was recommended to the travel- | 


ing connection in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church by the quarterly conference in York, 
Pennsylvania, then in the bounds of the Balti- 
more Conference. With this recommendation 
he set out for Little Rock, Arkansas, where the 
Arkansas Conference was to meet on the 20th 
of November, 1844. After many mishaps and 
some hardships in traveling by railroad, canal, 
steamboat, stage-coach, wagon, and on foot, he 
reached Memphis, Tennessee. Here, nearly 
two thousand miles on his journey and less 
than two hundred from his destination, he was 
brought to a sudden halt for the want of means 
to proceed further. Having no horse nor outfit 
and no money to procure them, there remained 
no alternative but to abandon the journey for 
the present and go to work at something else. 
There is an indescribable lonesomeness in being 
set down in a strange place—a feeling of sadness 
which is not experienced in the progress of 
travel. The ever-varying scenery and circum- 
stances while on a journey, together with the 
excitement of approaching its end, have the 
effect to relieve the mind and prevent the feel- 
ing of loneliness. But to stop where one does 
not wish to remain, where all faces are strange 
and all objects are unfamiliar, where every 
thing seems repulsive and the spirit sighs for 
sympathy which it can not find, is altogether 
different. 

Employment and a boarding-house were read- 
ily obtained, and on the first Sabbath after my 
arrival the Methodist church was sought and 
found. But the preacher was strange, the con- 
gregation was strange, all was strange and un- 
familiar even in the house of the Lord. After 
service, and before reaching the door, a cheer- 
ful, sprightly little stranger accosted me with 
the inquiry, “Is not your name G.?” On being 
answered affirmatively, he asked, “A brother 
of J. G.?” The meeting was unexpected to us 
both, and the recognition seemed providential. 
A mutual explanation was made, which changed 
the issue of affairs with me, and relieved my 
heart of a heavy burden. The stranger was 
Henry Test, who had left York a number of 
years before and had established himself in the 
drug business in Memphis. I knew the family 
very well to which he belonged, but had no 
personal acquaintance with him. An_ older 
brother, from whom he recognized me, had in 
an earlier day been a class-mate of his. He 


| 
was a worthy member of the Church, and, hav- 
| ing been successful in business, he had accumu- 





lated considerable property. He generously 
proposed and even insisted on furnishing me 
with the necessary outfit, for my journey and 
sending me to the Conference, which there was 
still time to reach. The matter was soon nego- 
tiated between us, and with horse, saddle, and 
saddle-bags my journey was resumed. Brother 
Test afterward married an amiable and pious 
lady of our native town, a former class-mate 
of mine. He continued his business in Mem- 
phis till a few years ago, when he died in peace. 
A few years after his liberal provision for my 
wants I was enabled to refund him the money, 
though I never saw him afterward. 

In my anxiety to reach the Conference in 
time I neglected to make the necessary inquiry 
concerning the route to be traveled, which is a 
very important matter in a country like that. 
This, however, was one of the instances in 
which ignorance was bliss, for if the informa- 
tion had been given before the journey was un- 
dertaken, which was afterward obtained, Bishop 
Morris would most likely have made one ap- 
pointment less that Fall in the Arkansas Con- 
ference. To travel alone through that country 
at the time was a thing unknown, as I after- 
ward learned, and was an undertaking not a 
little hazardous. 

The thoroughfare, if such it could be called, 
was styled the “military road,” having been 
opened by the troops at the time Fort Towson 
was located in the Indian Territory. The 
country is low and flat, with scarcely any 
upland on the entire route. The soil is alluvial, 
being what is called bottom-land, cut up with 
rivers and bayous, and covered with lagoons 
and quagmires filled with stagnant water and 
decayed vegetation. A great part of the coun- 
try is subject to overflow, the high-water marks 
visible on the trunks of the trees, some- 
times above the head of the rider, while the 
whole surface was watery and yielding. Occa- 
sionally might be seen along the way the frag- 
ment of a broken wagon sticking in the mud, 
ard the skeleton of a horse or ox stripped of 
its flesh by vultures and wolves, sad memen- 
tos of the wrecks and misfortunes of movers 
to the far West. 

These swamps are overgrown with mammoth 
trees, chiefly the cypress and cotton-wood, 
which flourish and attain a gigantic size in the 
rich, alluvial soil. These huge monarchs of the 
swamps stand in solemn grandeur, imparting a 
feeling of awe as their tall branches leisurely 
sway to and forth in the wind. These majestic 
trees, in the language of Walter Scott, are the 
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antiquities of the country, and tell of other 
centuries. Canebrakes are also numerous, the 
stalks standing thick as hemp, so that a wolf 
can hardly penetrate, and the slender reeds 
shooting up twenty and thirty feet high. In 
other parts the spaces between the great trees 
are covered with undergrowth entwined with 
parasites and interlaced with vines of endless 
variety, forming a net-work from which the 
luckless rider who becomes entangled in their 
meshes has to cut his way out with his knife. 
These thickets are infested with wolves, panthers, 
and catamounts, together with all the other 
broods of obnoxious animals and reptiles which 
delight in such localities in that low latitude. 

The southern cypress is highly prized, and 
fills the place of the pine in the North. It is, 
however, a deciduous tree, and is less beautiful 
than the northern pine. The wood is light, 
soft, and durable, and is used for building pur- 
poses, and applied to all other uses which the 
pine is applied to in the North. The live oak 
is the only timber besides the cypress which is 
of much value in these bottoms. The cypress 
has one peculiarity which can not fail to awaken 
the curiosity of a person not accustomed to it. 
It sends up from its roots here and there a 
cone-shaped growth without leaf or limb, re- 
sembling the-conical hats worn by buifoons. 
These cones are hollow, and may be seen of all 
sizes up to four feet and more in hight. When 
they attain that hight they are from six to 
eight inches in diameter at the base, tapering 
to a blunt point at the top. They seem to 
grow with the regularity of the tree, though 
leafless and bare, being covered with a smooth 
bark. The grain of the wood is gnarly, and 
they are evidently excrescences, like warts on 
trees. The inhabitants call these botanical phe- 
nomena “cypress knees.” They abound most 
in watery places. The inexperienced traveler 
will sometimes plunge his horse into a bayou 
when the water is high and murky, and, seek- 
ing to steer clear of the “knees,” which are 
visible above the water, he is brought to a 
jarring halt as the breast of his horse strikes 
one of those submerged in the deceitful stream. 
If the horse is swimming at the time, or if the 
bottom is yielding, the affair may become seri- 
ous, these “knees” standing sometimes in clus- 
ters which completely obstruct navigation for 
such a craft. 

These swamps are not inhabited by the genus 
homo, though they are densely populated by 
other races. The more elevated parts have 
occasionally a cabin along the route with a 
view of “entertaining strangers,” most of whom 
come there “unawares.” 
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Sometimes, if the | 








place is eligible, there are several cabins, and 
then the place is dignified with the name of a 
“settlement,” sometimes it is called a town. 
Not unfrequently, however, no human habita- 
tion is met with in a distance of twenty or 
thirty miles. In the vicinity of navigable rivers, 
like the St. Francis and White Rivers, where 
the land is sufficiently elevated, there are thriv- 
ing cotton-plantations well stocked with negroes, 
and a population more refined. All the rivers 
are, however, subject to immense overflows, 
and the whole country is sickly and unpleasant. 
The cabins along the route through the swamps, 
which are located and arranged with special 
regard to the entertainment of the traveling 
public, deserve particular notice. They are 
built of unhewed logs of the smaller size, and 
are about twelve by fourteen feet. They are 
covered with what is called a “shake” roof, 
that is, clapboards laid from one pole to another 
in rows overlapping each other, and kept to 
their places by logs laid on the top and sepa- 
rated by pieces of timber. Nails are a modern 
invention not needed in that country; many a 
cabin goes up and is completed without a single 
nail. The floor is made of puncheons—logs 
halved and laid with the split side up. One 
end of the cabin rejoices in an ample fire- 
place—none of your diminutive coal-grates like 
a hole in the wall, but a place of generous 
capacity, which admits of logs that would shame 
the “yule” of ancient Christmas festivals. Be- 
fore such a fireplace the traveler can dry his 
clothes and entertain “mine host” with the 
latest news at one end while the good hostess 
with her ovens and pots cooks her meals at the 
other end, and the corner of the house forms an 
“ingle nook” for children and dogs. <A “stiek 
and clay” chimney on the same ample scale 
lets out the smoke and lets in the rain. One 
door, hung on creaking wooden hinges, is all 
that is necessary. As for windows, they are 
not really needed, since the wide throat of the 
chimney will light up the whole house, and 
the door need not be shut during the day; 
more than one window at any rate would be a 
nuisance. Household furniture need not be 
imported. Any one can make a chair out of 
the muscadine stalk and linn bark, and clap- 
boards fastened to battens with wooden pegs 
will make a good table, while the children can 
sit on the floor or lean against the side of the 
house and gape at the marvelous tales of the 
traveler. A few forks driven in the ground at 
the far end of the house, and poles with one 
end in the forks and the other end between the 


| logs of the house to receive the inexhaustible 


clapboards, will form a bedstead, and that com- 
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pletes the furniture. A weary, belated traveler 
enjoys these accommodations hugely, and the 
host is never guilty of such a breach of polite- 
ness as to attend to any thing besides the 
wants of his guests while they remain. A pole 
stable is constructed for the horses of travelers. 
One corn-patch is sufficient to supply the 
travelers with bread and their horses with fod- 
der, the chief article of food being wild meat, 
which is so abundant that a man with his 
trusty rifle and pack of hounds could supply a 
dozen families. Indeed, these people are hes- 
pitable in their way’ their charges are reason- 
able, and there is much good cheer in their 
simple style of living. 

The first night out on my journey was passed 
near a water which was called a lake, though 
it ill-deserved the name. There were several 
houses at the place, and it seemed to be a kind 
of fishery. A number of persons were staying 
there overnight, which aflorded a good oppor- 
tunity for studying character, such characters, 
too, as one does not often meet; the opportu- 
nity was turned to good account. The chief 
topic of conversation was fishing; a great many 
“fish stories” were told, some of which were 
very fishy. Among the least marvelous of 
these tales was the taking of a cat-fish out of 
the lake said to have weighed over a hundred 
pounds. I could not but notice the sallow, 
sickly complexion of the people living at this 
place, particularly the women, who seemed 
mere shadows of life, pale, thin, and feeble. 
They were silent and retired in manner, never 
joining in the conversation, appearing to be 
mere drudges without energy, intelligence, or 
ambition, and leading a most miserable life. 
Their cadaverous lords, on the other hand, were 
magniloquent, blatant, and vociferous beyond 
all endurance. What a /ife, and what a place 
to live! Surely none but vagabonds and out- 
laws could reconcile it to themselves to spend 
their days here. So I thought as I imagined 
that the sinister looks of some of my company 
betrayed the ruffian. But 1 comforted myself 
with the reflection that I had less than five 
dollars about my person, and that my sorrel 
horse was of inferior quality. But I reflected, 
is this not only the beginning of my journey? 
Only nine miles out from Memphis! 
may not the future develop? Relief came, 
however, in that universal infatuation of a 
traveler which hopes that the worst is over 
and that the future will be bright. This always 
beguiles a miserable life; hope is the never- 
failing fountain at which we sip. 

The second night was pleasantly passed with 
the ferryman on St. Francis River; the place 


What | 


| was not reached, however, till long after night, 
and the agony of many unpleasant thoughts 
about riding through swamps infested with the 
dreaded panther, and the chilling idea of lying 
out in such a place. To avoid the necessity of 
being out after night again I stopped the next 
day about the middle of the afternoon at a 
cabin, near which were four or five others. A 
woman, who was the sole inmate, earnestly en- 
treated me to leave the neighborhood with all 
convenient haste, as a fatal epidemic was rag- 
ing there, particularly among the men. She 
had buried her husband the day before, and 
her nearest neighbor had then just died; besides, 
she was herself unwell, and her pale, feeble 
look attested the sincerity of her statement. 
“Madam, what is the character of the disease 
which proves so fatal?’ “It’s the big head, 
and you ’d better go, or we ’ll have another 
man to bury, and there ’s no boards to make 
a coffin.” I was not long in taking the poor, 
languid creature’s advice; jogging along, I hardly 
looked back, thinking of Lot’s wife, but won- 
dered not why the people there were carried 
away so suddenly by pestilence, but how any 
body could live there at all. 

Night brought me up to a little cabin by the 
roadside, around which were eight or ten dirty- 
looking children. As I reached the door the 
mother of the swarthy brood met me to warn 
me away. There was, as I soon discovered, 
occasion for her conduct, for on a miserable 
scaffold in the floorless room lay her husband 
about breathing his last. I had not yet escaped 
from the region of the fatal “big head.” What 
was to be done? I did not stop long there 
to think. One thing was speedily decided on, 
and that was to leave instantly. A few hund- 
red yards brought me to the margin of a 
swamp, only more swampy than what I had 
just passed. Of this swamp I had received 
previous warning, for it was one of the worst 
on the route, and at times was impassable. 
The situation was any thing but agreeable. It 
was now night, the sun having gone down; the 
distance across was nine miles; my horse was 
not only jaded, but had become quite lame. I 
was hungry and weary. My little sorrel hung 
his head ominously as he saw the sheet of 
water before him, and every thing boded ill for 
us that night. Fortunately, the night was 
clear, and the moon was about at first quarter. 
The heavy growth of timber, however, rendered 
this advantage less, and the moon would go 
down before I could hope to get through the 
swamp. To describe that night’s travel would 
| have taxed the genius of Washington Irving 
' himself. One soon became tired of looking over- 
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head for panthers; besides, there were other 
points to watch. Sometimes my horse would 
go down in an old track, which sent a stream 
of water and mud over my head, into my face 
and eyes, and all over me; then he would stick 
fast and flounder about in the mire; again the 
tracks would diverge and bend in every direc- 
tion till I became so bewildered as to make it 
necessary to take observations of the declining 
moon in order to ascertain whether I was 
going forward or backward. Not a dry spot 
was to be found, and walking to relieve my 
jaded horse was impossible. Hour after hour 
wore wearily away, and the moon went down. 
Wolves howled and night-hawks shrieked, as 
if to tantalize the sorry plight of horse and 
rider, or in anticipation of an approaching feast. 
The spell was at last broken by the sound of a 
distant bark from a dog. Never was sound 
more welcome, and never did a dog perform a 
kindlier office. Even my horse caught the in- 
spiration, raised his head, neighed, and mended 
his pace. For days and years, even at the 
present time, the sound of that bark seems 
familiar when the scene is recalled. In due 
time a cabin was reached in the woods, where 
a murderous assault was made upon me by a 
pack of furious hounds, and before the inmates 
of the house could be aroused and come to my 
rescue the attack became so heated that in the 
melee one skirt of my overcoat was carried off 
by the dogs. 

Soon after crossing White River a prairie was 
reached some forty miles across. It was the 
first I had ever seen, and, though it was a wet 
prairie, yet traveling was much better than it 
had been in the swamps. It was covered with 
a thick coat of tall, dry grass, and alive with 
frogs, snakes, rats, wolves, and skunks, and 
such numbers of hawks as were preying on 
these animals I never saw before nor since. A 
naturalist might have delighted in such a sea 
of life. My horse still became lamer and more 
jaded, and I was glad to be able to relieve 
him by walking most of the day, carrying my 
saddle-bags on my shoulder. The usual luck 
attended me that day of being out after night 
long before a house could be reached; the ter- 
ror of panthers, however, did not haunt me on 
the prairie. Soon after night the whole horizon 
in the south-west was lighted up, the evening 
was cloudy, threatening rain, and a stiff gale 
was blowing from the south-west. The sheeted 
flames flashing up more plainly, and a roaring 
like distant thunder, together with the peculiar 
scent of burning grass, apprised me that I was 
in the midst of that exciting scene—a prairie 
on fire. I had read of such scenes and the 





destruction of wagons and loss of life by them, 
but never had witnessed the like. The scene 
was grand beyond description. But what was 
to be done for my safety? There was no time 
to be lost, the fires were approaching rapidly. 
A house was looked for, but none could be 
seen. I thought of my large woolen overcoat, 
but it had been so abridged as to afford a poor 
protection from the flames; the unmannerly 
dogs having carried away one skirt it became 
necessary to take off the other also in order to 
make both sides equal; even then my appear- 
ance was whimsical enough. The blanket, that 
indispensable article of an experienced traveler, 
I had not. Fortunately for me, however, I had 
time to prepare for the emergency so far as I 
possessed the means. Finding a bend in the 
road which directly faced the wind and the 
approaching flames, and where the grass was 
well beaten down, I turned the head of little 
sorrel windward, buttoned up my curtailed over- 
coat tightly to the chin, pulled my hat over my 
head and tucked the hair well under it—whiskers 
were not in vogue then—and, astride of sorrel, 
I awaited the issue with the coolness of a phi- 
losopher. Having made the best disposition of 
myself possible, I hoped for the best, well know- 
ing, however, that I could not escape without 
the “smell of fire.” What a sight! The gale 
was just strong enough to give the flames a 
fair velocity, and the grass tall enough to feed 
the flames. The wolves howled, as well they 
might, which made me think of the poor frogs 
and skunks; but my benevolence was not very 
active, for I thought most about myself and 
sorrel. What roaring! What flames! What 
smoke! But there is a black line between the 
sheets of flame before me; the track of travel 
separates two solid sheets of fire. It comes! 
Whew! It is past. Thank the Lord for safety 
amid such a terrific fire-storm ! 

Six days were employed in this journey from 
Memphis to Little Rock. The lame little sorrel 
was exchanged for a clumsy, big, light-colored 
bay, fresh from the cane-brake, and so covered 
with plump, whitish dog-ticks as to remind one 
of a shingled roof. It was hard to part with 
little sorrel, my patient and faithful companion 
in periis and hardships. Necessity, however, 
required it, and I turned him over to his new 
master with a prayer for his good treatment, 
while my eyes moistened as he limped leisurely 
away. 

Reaching the ferry of the Arkansas opposite 
Little Rock on the morning of the 20th Novem- 
ber, my eyes caught the ample figure of Bishop 
Morris passing along a street on his way to 
hold the first session of the Conference. 
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BY ANNA BINGEN. 





CHAPTER SECOND. 


EmIy’s tears and entreaties, reproaches and 
remonstrances were of no avail. Mr. Elmer, 
indignant at the reception his children had given 
his wife, and believing it was Emily who had 
influenced them, refused to allow Mary to stay 
with her, even as she at length begged for a 
month longer. The day after his arrival was 
spent in unpacking and arranging furniture, 
and that evening found him and his family es- 
tablished in his old home. 

Little Mary, when her usual bed-time came, 
clung to Lucy, crying and repeating again and 
again, “Do anta! do anta!” the only words 
she could as yet speak. To poor Lucy the pet- 
ted baby’s grief seemed dreadful. 

“Papa,” she said, timidly, “won’t you let 
Harry go and ask aunt Emmy to come and put 
her asleep? She’ll go right to sleep for her.” 

“No,” said Mr. Elmer, “she must get ac- 
quainted with us;” and, taking her in his arms, 
he tried to make her feel interested in his watch, 
a big orange, and the pretty, bright fire. 

Vain effort! Utterly disdaining to look at 
them, she twisted, and writhed, and screamed, 
and held out her arms to her sister, in a way 
that none can imagine save those who have wit- 
nessed the performances of an angry, frightened 
baby. Mr. Elmer was obliged to yield, and gave 
her again to Lucy, who soothed and caressed 
her with much of a mother’s tenderness. The 


| nurse who had been engaged to take charge of 





her, now concluded it was time for her to put 
in a word; and, after assuring her that she was 
“a itty darling, so she was,” begged her to “tum 
and stay with her nursey, ursey;” but baby felt 
only contempt for her blandishments. 

“Sarah,” said Mrs. Elmer, severely, “I must 
request you never to speak to her in that way 
again. Whatever you want to say, speak 
plainly. She will understand you then quite as 
well as when you talk such nonsense.” 

“ But I can’t talk grown-up talk to a baby,” 
replied Sarah, bluntly; “’t aint natural.” 

“Such talk is not natural, and I shall not 
allow it,” said the lady, firmly. 

Mary had got tolerably quiet by this time, and 
now she again set up her aggravating cry of 
“Do anta!” Mr. Elmer had a man’s resource. 
He seized his hat. 

“T shall have to go down town, my dear. I 
am obliged to go tc the office; but I’ll soon be 
back. Try and get along with her as well as 


you can. She will soon get over it, I dare say.” 
Vou. XXIIT.—26 





As the door closed Lucy rose up, and, walking 
up and down the room with her cheek pressed 
against the little head, softly repeated, “Sissy 
will carry her, so she will.” 

Mrs. Elmer looked uneasily at the little girl. 
She thought she was teaching the child a very 
bad habit; but as Mary was now perfectly still, 
except an occasional long sigh, she disliked to 
interfere. 

Lucy walked and walked, till her delicate face 
looked flushed and tired, and her arms seemed 
ready to drop. Then she attempted to seat her- 
self without the little one’s noticing it; but the 
erying was immediately resumed, and she quickly 
rose up. This took place several times, till Mrs. 
Elmer could, or would, endure it no longer. 

“Lucy,” she said, firmly, “I can not have this. 
She is too heavy for you to carry, and, besides, 
you are teaching her a very bad habit.” 

“O, it won’t hurt me. I like to do it,” replied 
Lucy quickly, her jealous fear of the step-mother 
giving her new strength. 

“Yes, it will hurt you. It is hurting you 
now, and it does her no good. Sit down and 
rock her.” 

Lucy tried it; but as well might she have 
attempted to rock a lively colt as that scream- 
ing, kicking baby. 

“T’ll have to carry her,” she said, timidly, as 
she again rose up. 

“No, you shall not; give her to me.” 

“O, no, no, she’s afraid. I can carry her.” 

“Give her to me.” 

Mrs. Elmer took the child and tried to soothe 
her, but this being impossible, laid her in her 
crib, and began rocking her and singing to her. 
Mary screamed on, and putting her hands on 
the side of the crib tried to pull herself up. 
Then—O, how Lucy’s young heart throbbed!— 
the lady slapped the little hands. Not cruelly— 
just enough to make them let go—and still she 
rocked and sang, till, from pure exhaustion, the 
child fell asleep. Mrs, Elmer covered her as 
carefully as Emily could have done, and then 
stood for a moment looking irresolutely at Lucy, 
who was half sitting, half lying on a lounge, 
her face and arms resting on its pillows. 

“Should she speak to her of what she had 
done? No, indeed; it would never do for the 
little girl to think she was accountable to her for 
her actions ;” and so she went quietly away to 
inspect the beds which had been made for the 
family. That was not wise, Mrs. Elmer. That 
little heart was feeling as keenly as though it 
had been beating twenty instead of eleven years. 
You might then, had you condescended to ex- 
plain to her, have convinced Lucy that those 
blows were given in kindness, not in anger; but 
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as it is it will not be till years and maturity 
have come to her that she will understand or 
believe it. What you have gained in dignity 
you have lost in love. On the stairs she met 
the boys, who had been in the garret, Harry 
wishing to see if some of his former valuables 
were not stowed away there. 

“Where is Lucy?” they said eagerly. 

“Down in the sitting-room, but if you go 
there you must be quiet and not wake little 
Mary up. She has just gone to sleep.” 

“No, ma’am, we won't. I just want to tell 
Lucy my old kite was n’t torn up.” 

Mrs. Elmer did not suppose they would in- 
tentionally do so, but she very much dreaded 
another contest with Mary, and came down as 
soon as possible. In the hall she met her hus- 
band, and together. they entered the sitting- 
room. 

“It’s confounded mean, so it is,” Harry was 
saying, “and when I am a man—” 

“Well, what will you do when you are a 
man?” asked his father. 

Harry hung his head, and mumbled some- 
thing they could not tell what. 

“So baby got asleep at last, did she?” said 
Mr. Elmer cheerfully. 

“Yes, but I had quite a time with her first.” 

“Well, it’s likely she won’t be so troublesome 
again. Lucy, what is the matter with you and 
Eddie? What are you crying about?” 

Lucy drew a long, fluttering breath. 

“1 am not erying, papa.” 

“Well, you have been, and so has Eddie. I 
hope you did n’t quarrel.” 

“She haint no business to whip the baby,” 
exclaimed Eddy, rubbing his eyes industriously 
with the backs of his hands. 

“Whip the baby! Lucy, did you strike your 
little sister?” 

Lucy began to sob. 

“No,” said Eddie, pointing to his mother, 
“’t was her. She whipped her ’cause she cried 
for aunt Emmy.” 

Mr. Elmer looked surprised and embarrassed. 
He did not know what fo say. 

“T had to slap her hands to make her lie in 
the crib,” exclaimed his wife, her face flushing 
painfully at what she considered being called to 
an account. 

The gentleman’s brow cleared. 

“Tt is well you thought of putting her there,” 
he said heartily. “I didn’t know what to do 
with her.” 

Mrs. Elmer gave him a grateful look, which 
touched him very much. 





But it was easier said than done. Lucy 
sobbed on, and again Eddy joined in with his 
sympathizing chorus. 

“Eddie, be still. Lucy, stop your crying or 
else go directly to bed.” 

Lucy rose up and started submissively for 
the door. Mr. Elmer had not thought she 
would do so, he only wished to make her be 
still and not annoy his wife. He had been so 
long away that he had forgotten for the moment 
how timid and submissive she naturally was. 
He remembered now that his dead Mary had 
often said Lucy needed encouragement, and 
that very slight reproofs were all that were 
ever necessary for her, and his heart smote him 
as he thought of the poor child going to her 
lonely room and in solitude weeping over her 
own and her sister’s fancied wrongs. 

“Tf you ll stop crying you need n’t go,” he 
said more kindly. But Lucy fumbled at the 
door, and it was evident she could not restrain 
her sobs. 

“Where is she to sleep?” he said, turning 
his perplexed face toward his wife. 

“In the room above this one. * Sarah and 
Mary will have one bed and she the other.” 

“Ts the fire built?” 

Tea" 

The child had succeeded in opening the door 
and was hurrying off. 

“Come and kiss me before you go,” said her 
father. 

She came. It was evident she did not wish 
to do so, but she was obedient by nature. He 
put his arms around her as her quivering lips 
touched his and said tenderly, “It is a long 
time since I had my little girl to say good- 
night to.” 

A convulsive burst of tears shook her little 
form, but still the child was happier for those 
few words, 

“Now go kiss your mother.” 

Very unwillingly she complied, and went and 
received Mrs. Eimer’s calm kiss. A caress just 
then, a few gentle words would have done 
much toward winning that young heart, but 
with all her knowledge of books the lady 
was too ignorant to know this, and Lucy, 
after stooping and pressing her lips to Eddie’s, 
left the room. An oppressive stillness reigned 
for a few moments afterward. Harry had been 
thinking he ought to take his sister’s part, but 
could not quite screw up his courage to do so, 
and he felt as she did, much more lovingly 
toward his father for those few words of tender- 
ness, but, boy like, did not know how to show 


“Come, Lucy,” he said sharply, “stop your | his feelings, and sitting there with his father and 


erying, this is perfectly ridiculous.” 


mother was to him a very uncomfortable position. 
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Mr. Elmer was thoughtful, for memory was 
busy, and he was resolving in his heart of 
hearts that Mary’s children should find their 
father’s marriage had made no difference in his 
love for them. His wife felt depressed and 
anxious, though no trace of such feeling appeared 
in her calm face. She knew the children mis- 
judged her, and she feared her husband did, 
and she would not by being the first to speak 
on other topics seem to pass lightly over what 
was troubling them. 

“T wish I had some popped corn,” exclaimed 
Harry at length, feeling that he must say some- 
thing. 

“Well, Sarah may parch some for you in the 
morning,” said Mrs. Elmer, kindly. 

Mr. Elmer roused himself, and, taking Eddie 
on his knee, began to tell him of a big dog he 
had seen down street harnessed to a little 
wagon. The little fellow was delighted. 

“Q, papa, had he a long tail and a ’pot on 
his nose like Rover?” 

“Mr. Burton and Miss Emily are in the 
parlor,” said Ann, the maid of all work, putting 
her head in the door just as they were all 
laughing at Eddie’s question. 

The four occupants of the room proceeded 
immediately to the parlor, where Harry, seating 
himself as awkwardly as possible on one corner 
of a chair, silently watched Eddie, who climbed 
into his aunt’s lap and tried to tell her the 
wonderful story he had just heard. 

“T wondered how Mary would behave,” said 
Emily, speaking to Mrs. Elmer with her native 
frankness, “and at last thought I would come 
around and see.” 

“Well, she was pretty troublesome, but went 
to sleep at last.” 

“TI expect she missed me.” 

“Yes, she kept saying, ‘Do anta,’ for a long 
time; but she is sleeping sweetly now.” 

“Where is she?” 

“In her crib in the sitting-room.” 

“May I go and look at her?” 

Emily’s voice was rather hesitating. She 
was considerably in awe of the dignified lady. 

“Certainly.” 

Mrs. Elmer rose up as if to accompany her, 
but the girl earnestly begged her not to do so, 
and she again seated herself. 

Eddie scampered after his aunt, and Harry 
too would have followed her if his father had 
not told him to stay where he was. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Elmer feared lest Eddie should make 
some unpleasant revelations, but as Emily had 
requested them not to go with her, and as the 
little fellow would follow, they did not know 
how to prevent it, unless, indeed, he was forced 





to stay, and that would certainly bring on a 
scene. Their fears were not groundless. Emily 
kissed her late charge, and then stood softly 
stroking the hair on the baby brow. 

“Where is Lucy?” she said at length to 
Eddie. 

“She ’s up stairs; papa sent her to bed.” 

“Sent her to bed! What for?” 

“’Cause she cried.” 

“What did she ery about?” 

There was anxious eagerness in the girl’s 
voice, 

“’Cause mother whipped the baby.” 

“Whipped the baby!” Emily's heart sank, 
then throbbed tumultuously. “O, Eddie, did 
she whip the baby?” 

“Yes, she whipped her hands,” 

“What was it for? Did she whip them 
hard?” 

The girl’s tears were falling now. She could 
not help it. 

“’Cause she did n’t want to stay in the crib,” 
said Eddie. 

“And did Lucy cry?” asked Emily, passion- 
ately kissing the little face. 

“Yes, and papa sent her to bed.” 

“Do you know which room she sleeps in?” 

Yes, Eddie knew, and taking him in her 
arms, and telling him to be still, she softly 
slipped up stairs, and by the flickering firelight 
wept and sympathized with Lucy. She told 
the little girl to protect Mary as well as she 
could, to have as little to do with her step- 
mother as possible, and to come to her grand- 
father’s every day on her way home from school 
and tell her how things were going, but not to 
let her parents know she did so, for likely they 
would stop it. 

“T would n’t call her mother if I were you,” 
she added. 

“We have to, 
said we must.” 

“Well, then, I suppose you will have to. 
Do n’t tell them I was here if you can help it,” 
and, kissing her a tearful good-night, Emily re- 
turned to the parlor. 

“Ts she still asleep?” said Mrs. Elmer, not 
pretending to notice her flushed face and agita- 
ted manners. 

“Yes,” she answered, shortly. 
ter, I am ready to go.” 

“Why, what makes you so out of humor?” 
asked Mr. Elmer, pleasantly. 

“Nothing, only my baby being whipped, that 
is all,” she replied, the angry tears again coming 
to her eyes. 

“ All the whipping she got did n’t hurt her,” 
remarked the gentleman. 


” 


said Lucy plaintively, “ papa 


“Come, Fos- 
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“Good-night,” said Emily. 

Two weeks passed away. Little Mary grew 
reconciled to her lot, and her baby laughter 
rang cheerily through the house. Harry blus- 
tered around in pretty much his usual style, 
and Eddy grew very fond of the sweet lady, 
who, though she obliged him to obey her, was 
always calm and gentle. Poor Lucy, however, 
under the constraining influence of her aunt’s 
often-repeated advice, was depressed and nerv- 
ous. 

“Harry,” said Mrs. Elmer, “this is the third 
cup of coffee you have spilled on the table- 
cloth this week. I shall not give you any 
to-morrow morning, and see if that will make 
you more careful.” 

Harry looked a little abashed, but he laughed. 
He had heard so many threats as to what would 
be done if he were not less awkward that he 
had no faith in them. He realized the next 
morning, however, that he no longer had his 
grandmother to deal with. Reaching his hand 
carelessly for the cup which he supposed his 
mother was extending to him, “No,” she said, 
“this is for Lucy. You are not to have any 
this morning; you know I told you so yester- 
day.” 


The boy looked in her face for an instant to | 


see if she was in earnest. 
“TI want my coffee,” he said roughly. 
“Harry,” interposed Mr. Elmer, “take care 
how you speak.” 
“Well, can’t I have some coffee?” 


“Not unless your mother chooses to give it 


to you.” 

If the boy had not feared his father he would 
have burst into a storm of angry invectives; as 
it was, he drew angrily from the table. — 

“Eat your breakfast, sir; if you want any 
thing to drink take a glass of water.” 

“T don’t want water.” 

“Very well, go without then, but eat your 
breakfast and be quiet.” 

“T don’t want any breakfast.” 

“Well, you shall not be forced to eat, but I 
think before school closes at noon you will come 
to your appetite and wish you had done so.” 

Mr. Elmer was mistaken. Harry made it in 
his way to pass his grandfather’s on his route, 
and going in held a private consultation with 
his aunt, which ended in her supplying him 
with a liberal meal. Emily did not think it in 
the least necessary for her to keep such things 
to herself, and erelong the gossips of Melton 


had a pleasant bit of news to tell, that is, that | 


Harry Elmer had to go to his grandfather’s to 


get some breakfast, or else go to school without | 


any. The story improved as it went, and at 


| length an old friend seriously remonstrated with 
Mr. Elmer for remaining blind while his chil- 
dren were starved, beaten, and in various other 
ways abused by their hard-hearted step-mother. 

We can not delay to give any more illustra- 
tions of Emily’s manner of interfering between 
Mrs. Elmer and her step-children. The course 
she had commenced she persistently followed 
till all were unhappy, and still she failed to 
realize that the fault was principally hers. 
When she allowed her reason to speak it told 
her plainly that the children themselves would 
be happier if they were taught to trust their 
step-mother, and not be constantly on the look- 
out for abuse; but she relieved her conscience 
by saying to herself that they were her dead 
sister's children, and she would not suffer them 
to be imposed upon if she could help it. She 
was really a warm-hearted, loving girl, but 
these qualities, untempered by justice, only 
made her more bitter toward Mr. and Mrs. 
Elmer because they kept her darling from her. 

Mrs. Elmer readily traced to her the bad in- 
fluence which made the children so restive under 
her rather over-strict discipline, and vainly 
tried to counteract it. She hoped when her 
marriage took place it would give her so many 
home duties that she would cease to annoy her 
' so much. Finding herself mistaken in this, she 
with her usual firmness forbade their going to 
their aunt’s house, for Emily went to house- 
keeping immediately after her marriage. They 
were allowed to visit their grandparents occa- 
sionally, but all intercourse with their aunt 
Emily was strictly forbidden, and when she 
called at Mr. Elmer’s house Mrs. Elmer would 
not allow her to see them except in her pres- 
ence. The reader can imagine she did not take 
such treatment very tamely, but she could not 
help herself, and certainly the children were 
happier for it. Of course they felt injured and 
aggrieved at first, and it is probable they never 
believed their aunt as much to blame as she 
really had been; but when, as years rolled away, 
the interdict was removed, and they again visited 
her, she had learned wisdom in the school of 
sorrow, and no longer attempted to interfere. 
They, in the mean time, had learned to appre- 
ciate and respect their step-mother’s upright 
character, and gave to her their sweetest rever- 
ence and esteem. 

Having gone thus far we will, with your 
leave, dear reader, pass over an interval of nine 
| years, and look upon Emily as she sits in her 
little parlor watching, the sports of her two lit- 
| tle bright-eyed girls, who are setting a minia- 
ture table. The years which have intervened 
since we last saw her have left but few traces | 
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on her expressive face. Time has as yet dealt 
gently with her, but sorrow has given a more 
subdued look to those fearless, honest eyes. 

Not long after her marriage her father died, 
and her mother was soon called upon to follow 
him. Weeping and stricken, she clung to her 
husband for support, but now for four years she 
has been a widow. Four Springs, four Sum- 
mers, four Autumns, and four Winters have 
passed since Foster Burton was laid in his last 
resting-place, and the inanimate form of his 
fainting wife was borne back to her desolate 
home. For a time she refused to be comforted, 
but sat in her darkened room and moaned and 
wept like one for whom life has no gladness 
left. But she was at length aroused from her 
stupor by finding how slender was the mainte- 
nance her husband had left for her and her 
children. Had her parents been living she 
would have gone to them, but she had no other 
relatives upon whom her proud spirit would 
suffer her to be dependent. Her home was 
secured to her, but her income was less than 
she could possibly live upon, and once realizing 
this fact she set to work with all her native 
energy to increase it. Swiftly flew her glitter- 
ing needle, accompanied at first by heavy sighs 
and weary, fluttering breaths, then by low, sad 
strains of solemn music; but at length, when 
the exultant life which filled her healthful veins 
began to assert its power, she often astonished 
herself by humming over snatches of the popu- 
lar songs of the day. O, blessed industry! how 
many a languishing child of wealth might find 
in your prescriptions the panacea for which 
they are now vainly seeking; how many aching 
hearts and anxious fears have you relieved; 
how many have been aided by you to let 
“their lights shine” in such a manner that 
men have glorified “their Father which is in 
heaven.” 

Emily did not forget her husband, but she 
applied herself to supporting the children whom 
God had given her, and in so doing learned to 
be cheerful and contented. And now as she 
sits looking at her little excitable Amy and the 
calmer, more thoughtful Dora, she is thinking 
anxiously yet hopefully of their future and of 
her own. She is about to give to them a step- 
father. She has received and accepted an offer 
of marriage from Mr. Latimer, a gentleman of 
wealth and standing, who is many years her 
senior, and who has within the last year estab- 
lished himself in Melton. 

His only son Clarence is in business with 
him, and his daughters, Eveline and Adelaide, 
are soon to return from boarding-school. He 
nas purchased and is now furnishing an elegant 





mansion, and Emily feels it will be as well for 
her to be fairly established as its mistress before 
the girls come to their new home, for then she 
can receive them and not they her. 

She does not, she says to herself, love Mr. 
Latimer as she loved poor Foster. No, surely 
not, but she esteems and confides in him, is 
grateful for what he is willing and anxious to 
do for herself and children, and resolves to 
repay him by her attention to his wishes and 
her sympathy with him and his. She scarcely 
thinks his daughters will look upon her as a 
mother, but she is willing to be regarded as a 
kind elder sister, one who will assist them in 
all their plans and cheerfully give her advice on 
every subject. She never thinks of doubting 
that they will be grateful for her advice, and 
when her memory recalls Mrs. Elmer's troubles, 
comforts herself by saying, “ But then I am not 
cold and stern like she was, nor are the girls 
{Ah, your conscience must help you there, Mrs. 
Emily,] nor are the girls young enough to be 
influenced as Harry and Lucy were.” 


——-oS>00e-— 


AN INVOCATION TO SPRING, 





BY WAIF WOODLAND. 
ComE to our dwelling, O beautiful Spring, 
With the gifts of thy first sweet offering, 
With the song of birds, and the brooklet’s hum, 
Beautiful prophetess, come, O come. 


We have watched through the long, dull hours of 
pain 

For the crystal light of thy flowing train, 

And listened to catch the sound of thy voice 

Bidding the woodlands awake and rejoice. 


It has come with sweet music, O beautiful Spring, 
The lark and the swallow are on the wing; 

Of mossy banks, and the violet’s birth, 

Thy winds are whispering over the earth. 


They have kissed the boughs of the tasseled pine, 
And nursed into vigor the sleeping vine; 

And the long, lone torpor of shrub and tree 
Gives way for the freshness that is to be. 


Come to our dwelling, O beautiful Spring, 
With the gifts of thy first sweet offering, 
With the swelling bud and the opening leaf, 
O scatter the shadows of care and grief! 


The flush of a new-born courage impart 

To the lagging foot and the faltering heart, 
Strength for life’s duties and suffering, 
These be thy gifts to us, beautiful Spring. 


Tinge with new glory our national gloom 

From the desolate home to the patriot’s tomb; 

With the rending of chains and the captive’s release, 
Bring us, O, beautiful prophetess, peace. 
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BOREAL NIGHTS. 





BY REV. B. F. TEFFT, D. D. 





NIGHT THE SEVENTH. 


EFORE leaving Westminster, we will take a 

glance at the chapels of this institution. 
The first we come to is the chapel of St. Bene- 
dict, an area of no great dimensions, in which 
there is but one personage, John Spotswood, 
author of the “ History of the Church and State 
of Scotland,” at all known to fame. 

The second, the chapel of St. Edmund, has 
the historical interest of having been dedicated 
to Edmund, King of the East Angles, who was 
slain in 870 by the Danes; and, among many 
lords and ladies, once proud and powerful, but 
now entirely forgotten by the world, there is a 
white alabaster figure of a lady, sitting in a 
sleeping posture, which has long been ridiculed 
by literary men. The lady was the daughter 
of one of the endless line of Lord John Rus- 
sells; and the story is, that she died from a 
puncture made upon her finger by her sewing- 
needle: “Among several other figures,” says 
Addison, in his humorous way, “Sir Roger was 
well pleased to see the statesman Cecil upon his 
knees; and concluding them all to be great 
men, was condutted to the figure which repre- 
sents that great martyr to good housewifery, 
who died by the prick of a needle.” Like Roger, 
we stand here for a few minutes gazing at the 
poor dear lady’s finger, and then walk in vain 
all around the apartment to find a name, among 
the great lords lying here, which has made the 
slightest impression upon the gratitude or rec- 
ollection of the race. 

We arrive then, in our perambulations, at the 
chapel of St. Nicholas, known in ecclesiastical 
history as the “boy bishop,” not because he 
was mitered at an early period of his life, but 
because he had the greater honor of being the 
friend and patron of young men. Should I 
write out the names of every one buried or 
honored in this chapel, the world would recog- 
nize but one, that of Sir Henry Spelman, the 
noted antiquary, so ephemeral is worldly great- 
ness which contributes nothing to the happiness, 
or honor, or power, or entertainment of man- 
kind. 

We next reach the chapel of St. Paul, where, 
in the midst of many forgotten knights, we find 
a monument to James Watt, whose improve- 
ment of the steam-engine has made his name a 
household word in every quarter of the globe; 
and the language of Brougham, cut upon the 





pedestal of the colossal figure of the great en- 
gineer, is worthy of both the eulogist and his | 


immortal subject: “ Not to perpetuate a name. 
which must endure while the peaceful arts flour- 
ish, but to show that mankind have learned to 
honor those who best deserve their gratitude, 
the king, his ministers, and many of the nobles 
and commoners of the realm, raised this monu- 
ment to James Watt, who, directing the force 
of an original genius, early exercised in philo- 
sophic research, to the improvement of the 
steam-engine, enlarged the resources of his coun- 
try, increased the power of man, and rose to an 
eminent place among the most illustrious fol- 
lowers of science, and the real benefactors of the 
world.” Well said for a haughty representative 
of an aristocracy, which acknowledges no merit 
in an untitled man, till compelled to say some- 
thing of him in defense of its own reputation, 
as the professed patron of science and the liberal 
arts ! 

But there is another monument in this chapel, 
not far from this sublime one to Watt, which 
shows how comedy and tragedy, the great and 
the silly, are mingled together in the brains of 
a people who affect to bring every thing in this 
world to the standard of their own taste. It is 
a monument on which lie the effigies of Sir 
James Fullerton and his lady; and, to show 
what the taste of our English nonpareils is, I 
will record the whole of the ridiculous sentence 
written upon the base: “ Here lies ”—die would 
be English in America—“ the remains of Sir J. 
Fullerton, Kt., 1st Gent. of the Bedchamber to 
King Charles I—prince and king. A generous 
rewarder of virtue, a severe reprover of all vice, 
a profest renouncer of all vanity. He was a 
firm pillar to the Commonwealth, a faithful pat- 
ron to the Catholic Church, a fair pattern to the 
British Court. He lived to the welfare of his 
country, to the honor of his prince, to the glory 
of his God. He died fudler of faith than of fear, 
fuller of resolution than of pains, fudler of honor 
than of days.” To make the joke perfect, his 
name should have been Fudler, though Fiudlerion 
will do; but the whole of it reads, not so much 
like an epitaph, as like a paragraph from 
Punch. 

But we will seek relief from this miserable 
wit in a most sacred place, by walking slowly 
and reverently into the last and most illustrious 
of these renowned apartments, known as Henry 
the Seventh’s Chapel, where every thing is in 
keeping with the consecrated spot. Next to Poet’s 
Corner, this is the most interesting apartment 
of this old cathedral. As the former is marked 
by simplicity, according to the first great rule 
of every act, and is, therefore, in keeping with 
the fundamental principle of all real genius, so 
the latter abounds with that magnificence and 
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splendor which are te be looked for in the liv- 
ing habitations and final resting-places of royal 
persons. The moment you enter this apartment, 
you are struck with the general air of costli- 
ness and splendor. Every part of it, from the 
pavement to the fretted roof, is loaded with or- 
naments. The “dim, religious light,” mentioned 
by one of the British poets, casts a peculiar 
solemnity over the scene, but not entirely con- 
cealing the dust that has been gathering and 
settling down upon these princely monuments 
for ages. 

When we have stood for a few minutes near 
the entrance to this chapel, with a feeling natu- 
ral to one when coming into the presence of the 
kings and queens of England, we cast our eyes 
forward, and begin to walk in the same direc- 
tion. Almost every monument we come to is 
historical. Here, for example, is Mary, Queen 
of Scots, who was beheaded at Fotheringay 
Castle for the crime of having been born of 
royal parents; and the beautiful recumbent 
effigy, said to be a striking likeness of the un- 
fortunate lady, as well as the architectural dis- 
play supporting and guarding it, are such as 
were to have been expected from the piety and 
power of her royal son, James the First, of 
England. 

The mother of Henry the Seventh, who was 
Countess of Richmond, lies near, within the in- 
closure of an altar tomb; and the almost living 
effigy justifies the lines of Gray, composed more 
in honor of the son, however, than of the de- 
parted parent: 

“ Foremost, and leaning from her golden cloud, 

The venerable Margaret see! 
‘Welcome, my noble son,’ she cried aloud, 
‘To this, thy kindred train and me; 
Pleased in thy lineaments we trace 
A Tudor's fire, a Beaufort’s grace!’ " 


Next we reach the splendid form and face of 
the mother of Horace Walpole, the graceful 
letter-writer; and we can discover in the marble 
that the woman represented by it must have 
been worthy of all thé eulogiums bestowed upon 
her beauty. 

At the end of this subdivision of the chapel, 
known as the south aisle, is a royal vault, in 
which Charles the Second, William the Third, 
Mary the Second, and Queen Anne lie together, 
forgetful of the fortunes and misfortunes of their 
checkered lives on earth. 

We turn now to what is known as the north 
aisle, and look first upon the lofty and magnifi- 
cent tomb, which covers the remains of Mary 
and Elizabeth, those queens of England whose 
renown will go forward to the latest generations. 
We pause here for half an hour, trying to real- 





ize that this tablet, supported by these four 
lions, sustains in that recumbent effigy the ver- 
itable figure and countenance of the great Eliz- 
abeth, from whom the name was derived to the 
most illustrious period of the literature of En- 
gland. Is that the virgin queen of this great 
realm in the days of its highest literary splen- 
dor! Noble woman! rest there in peace, while 
the reading and thinking citizens of every coun- 
try come here to pay their homage to the royal 
patron of English letters! ‘ 

We can not stay here, however. We must 
look at this beautiful and touching little figure 
of a child in an alabaster cradle. We see it is 
Sophia, the fourth daughter of James the First; 
but just by the side of it is a little tomb with 
the recumbent figure of a child, with children 
weeping at the corners; and we learn that this 
is Mary, the third daughter of the same mon- 
arch. 

We now pass by Edward the Fifth, Anne of 
Denmark, queen of James the First, and Henry, 
Prince of Wales, and walk round to the en- 
trance into what is called the nave, which is 
the principal hall of this celebrated chapel. 
Here lie the dukes and duchesses of Bucking- 
ham and the dukes of Richmond; and, singular 
as it is, here also lie the remains of Anthony 
Philippe, brother of Louis Philippe, the unfor- 
tunate King of the French. One of these 
Buckinghams is represented as having said 
when dying: 

“T lived doubtful, not dissolute, 

I die unresolved, not unresigned. 

Ignorance and error are incident to human nature. 
I trust in an almighty and all-good God. 

Thou King of kings, have merey upon me!” 


But the motto on the pedestal is still more 
striking, not only as a piece of history, but as 
a specimen of composition: 


“For my king often—for my country ever!” 


But the great attraction of this apartment 1s 
the tomb of Henry the Seventh; not that this 
monarch is so particularly worthy of attention ; 
but because his sepulcher is probably one of the 
most exquisitely-finished pieces of funereal arch- 
itecture ever executed. It stands in the chancel 
of the chapel. Within a brazen screen of most 
remarkable design and workmanship, and in the 
Gothie order, is the body of the tomb, which is 
ornamented with the statues of the four leading 
saints of England, and on which lie the effigies 
of the king and his queen Elizabeth. The royal 
personages are in their robes; the slab on which 
they repose is of black marble; and their heads 
rest upon the body of a red dragon, while the 
feet are guarded by an angel. The whole thing, 
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bating the dragon, is a grand conception. I 
except the dragon, not because it is not English, 
and so appropriate in a critical point of view, 
but because I can not fancy the idea of laying 
one’s head in sleep on the slimy back of a mon- 
strous snake. St. George and the dragon I will 
willingly yield to England! 

Such, however, is this far-famed chapel of 
Henry the Seventh in Westminster Abbey. 

But I have passed by, in my desire to do 
justice to these royal characters, an unrecorded 
grave of a man, who, though nothing but a 
writer of the English language, and having no 
gift, talent, or acquisition but that of writing it 
with great perfection, is more frequently men- 
tioned in our age, and will be longer remem- 
bered in the coming ages, than any one or all 
the persons here sepulchered. It is the grave 
of Joseph Addison. Though his statue stands 
in another place, here his mortal remains were 
deposited; and I can not look upon the unpre- 
tending spot without reflecting upon the supe- 
riority of the pen over the proudest scepter, in 
its power to confer immortality upon the man 
who knows how to use it, well. While standing 
here, I could but remember also that directly on 
this spot, many and many a time before, had 
stood the genial and gentle-hearted Irving, who 
often came to look on the grave of Addison. 
They were kindred spirits. Each surpassed all 
their cotemporaries in English composition; and 
they both were allied to every man of genius 
on either side of the Atlantic. So, with one 
more lingering look at the monuments in Poets’ 
Corner, where I have always begun and closed 
every visit to this consecrated place, and to 
which I am now drawn by this reference to 
Addison and Irving, I will conduct the reader 
to the open streets of London. 

I. Having spent so many hours among the 
dead, it may be an agreeable change to enter 
this vast edifice, standing here before us as we 
emerge from the Abbey, known as the new 
houses of the British Parliament. We have to 
call upon the Lord Great Chamberlain, who has 
an office in the building, for free tickets of ad- 
mission. With all his titles he looks like a very 
sleepy mortal, oppreased, it may be, by the 
weight of adjectives which the vanity of the 
nation has heaped upon him. We take these 
slips of paper, which are made necessary, I im- 
agine, only to keep the old Chamberlain from 
failing fast asleep, and ascend at once into an 
apartment called Westminster Hall, which is 
said to be the veritable hall erected by William 
Rafus, one of the old Saxon kings. It seems to 
be a room over two hundred feet in length, about 





| The architectural excellence of the place is not 


very great, but the memories connected with it 
constitute the most exciting portion of British 
history. It is here that the English kings have 
long kept their coronation feasts; and here too 
have occurred most of the tragedies, and some 
of the comedies, of what is called law in En- 
gland. It was here that Warren Hastings was 
tried for malfeasance in office; and this is the 
very roof that resounded with the eloquence of 
Burke, and Sheridan, and Fox on that occasion. 
Hastings was acquitted; but in this room Sir 
Thomas More, the immortal Algernon Sydney, 
the grandfather of the poet Byron, and many 
others known to British history, were put upon 
their trial and condemned. It was here, above 
all, that Oliver Cromwell was made Lord Pro- 
tector; and here too, after the ablest adminis- 
tration of the Government ever known in En- 
gland, his head was set upon a pole amid the 
shouts of a fickle, stupid, and ungrateful popu- 
lation. 

We have nct been able to pass through West- 
minster Hall in a hurry; but we can gain time 
vy barely looking into the court rooms leading 
from it, as they are small and unworthy of 
much observation; and we will then walk quick- 
ly forward to the great Rotunda, or Octagonal 
Hall, as the English call it, from which the two 
houses of Parliament open to the right and left, 
very much after the style of our Capitol at 
Washington. Here, having proceeded first to 
the House of Lords, we are at once disappoint- 
ed. It is not a large area, and the furniture is 
altogether inadequate, the peers sitting on cush- 
ioned benches, half a dozen of them to a bench, 
as we do when riding in our omnibuses. The 
throne will answer its purpose; and the chair 
on which the Lord Chancellor, as speaker of 
this house, sits, is well enough, though not to 
be compared with the seat of the President of 
our Senate. How in the world a great speech 
can be delivered with proper elocution in 4 
room of such limited dimensions, is more than I 
ean fancy. Nor do I think that such speeches 
are very often attempted; or if attempted, not 
achieved; for the British, of all modern people, 
are the last from whom great oratory is to be 
expected. It can not be denied that they have 
produced some magnificent orators; Pitt, Fox, 
Sheridan, Canning, Brougham, in their legisla- 
tive halls, have demonstrated the possibility of 
eloquence to these slow and heavy Anglo-Sax- 
ons; but I believe it to be « truth, that, in 
Patrick Henry, in John Adams, in Fisher Ames, 
in William Wirt, in Henry Clay, and in Daniel 
Webster, the Anglo-Americans have furnished 
far higher oratory, within a single lifetime, than 
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England can produce from her two thousand 
years of written history, 

Passing through the Prince’s Chamber and 
the Victoria Gallery, in both of which there are 
works of art worthy of their places, we enter the 
House of Commons, where our disappointment is 
greater than in the House of Lords. The latter, 
though devoted to the use of the less numer- 
ous branch of the national legislature, is no 
less than ninety feet in length by forty-five in 
breadth. This, which is the arena of more than 
six hundred and fifty fat and sturdy English- 
men, if we are to judge by the beer-inflated 
specimens we have chanced to meet with, is 
only forty-five by sixty feet in area; and yet 
within this small space the British orators of 
the popular sort are sent to utter the senti- 
ments of the great mass of the national popu- 
lation. ' They may do it, but not in a style of 
befitting elocution in so cramped a space. De- 
mosthenes and the other great Athenian ora- 
tors delivered their speeches from the bema—a 
rock near the market-place of Athens—and the 
Roman orators, till the erection of the capitol, 
and the lawyers always made their addresses 
from the rostrum, which also had an im- 
mense area surrounding it for the accommoda- 
tion of the people. The senate chamber of the 
capitol also was a room of vast proportions, 
and the great debaters, when wishing to speak 
under cover, used sometimes to resort to the 
largest temples, as our American speakers often 
do to the Christian churches. But I have fre- 
quently wondered at the diminutive rooms gen- 
erally appropriated to forensic contests not only 
in Europe, but also in our own country. A 
clergyman will often have an audience-room 
sufficiently ample for the convenience of several 
thousand people, and his efforts are always cer- 
tain, if he is at all an orator, to approach in 
grandeur to the dimensions of his audience. 
Our capitols and court-houses, on the contrary, 
particularly the latter, which occasionally have 
to accommodate such men as Pinckney, Emmett, 
Choate, and Webster, are often not larger than 
a country meeting-house. What can be the 
reason of this custom? The people wish to 
hear great efforts, but there is no adequate 
provision for them as a general thing in our 
legislative halls and courts of justice. Have 
we not borrowed this habit from the example 
of the mother country, where, though a pro- 
fessedly free country, the people are not ex- 
pected to overlook the conduct of their rulers. 
We have commenced in our National Capitol to 
break away from the ideas of our ancestors; 
but these, even in this recent structure, have 
made no advancement, or next to none, on the 
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practice of their remotest history. The law 
courts of this great edifice are mere offices, not 
much larger than large-sized American bed- 
rooms, and the space given to the public in 
these to legislative chambers is a farce and a 
mockery to a free population. The Strangers’ 
Gallery in the House of Lords would scarcely 
hold fifty people, and visitors to the House of 
Commons, if gentlemen, are admitted into two 
narrow little galleries opposite to the reporters’ 
gallery, while ladies are perched up and penned 
into a small space about twice the size of an 
old-fashioned meeting-house pew over the lpads 
of the reporters. As there are but very few 
newspapers in this country, and but a small 
portion of these that publish the debates of 
Parliament, with this miserable accommodation 
for spectators, the members of these two houses, 
as well as the courts of justice, may have their 
own way in what they do, for all the trouble 
they may expect from the British public. Gen- 
erally, it is true, the population of the country 
districts can but barely read their mother tongue ; 
there is a large proportion that can not even do 
that; the price of the newspapers is also in 
general beyond their means, nor would they 
commonly find time to peruse newspapers if 
furnished to them, and the capacity to read 
them free of cost. Hence it is that we con- 
stantly hear in England of the “ruling class” — 
of the class that makes and executes all the 
laws—which is composed of the aristocracy of 
blood and wealth, while the toiling millions 
plod their weary way along, scarcely ever look- 
ing so high as to inquire into the proceedings 
of those who govern them. That is the inter- 
pretation of what we here behold of the small 
accommodations for spectators in this great 
capitol of a great nation, How this nation 
suffers for the want of that republicanism which 
these ruling classes for their own ends are now 
endeavoring to divide and thus extinguish on 
the American side of the Atlantic! 

II. But a stranger from so distant a country, 
if at all fond of public gatherings, will scarcely 
fail to find his way, for one cause or another, 
into Exeter Hall, the largest public audience- 
room in London. Now, there are particular 
attractions drawing in that direction. We have 
read in the morning papers that seven hundred 
and fifty performers, and among these some two 
or three of the best in England, are to perform 
the Creation in this noted place, and for every 
hour of the day we have seen men and boys 
walking the streets with immense show-bills 
suspended before and behind from their necks. 
We have heard this masterpiece of musical 
composition executed in our own country with 
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about half the number of performers here ad- 
vertised, and we must go, therefore, and listen 
to these seven hundred and fifty in the world’s 
metropolis. To make sure of a choice seat we 
go about four hours before the usual hour of 
opening the doors, and, by asserting our dis- 
tance from home, and our desire to hear under 
favorable circumstances, we procure four of the 
best seats for our little party. Then we go 
away and dine at our leisure, but without fail- 
ing to come back again in time to claim our 
places, for no one can keep his seat unless on 
the spot to hold it. But we have our seats, 
and here we will sit, reader, with yourself by 
the side of us, while we listen with all attention 
to these German harmonies from the throats 
and instruments of these English artists. We 
are here with a unanimous wish to listen to 
something so far transcending all former expe- 
rience on our part as to give us a topic to 
write about to our musical friends at home. 
We sit with patience and listen with dreadful 
industry to every strain and to every chorus 
from the opening chaos to the grand concluding 
jubilee; but, reader, to confess the simple truth, 
we are all of us singularly disappointed. The 
Creation, performed in London, and that by so 
large a company, ought to have furnished, and 
probably did furnish, the best examples of Brit- 
ish ability; but if this is so, the necessary de- 
duction is that the English are not good ging- 
ers. There was some ability in the orchestra, 
and once or twice the prima donna executed a 
solo worthy of the admiration it elicited; but 
on the whole, according to our American stand- 
ard, this presentation of the great masterpiece 
was nothing but a failure. When I heard it 
in Boston, in the old Odean, under the direc- 
tion of Lowell Mason, there were parts that 
caused cold chills to run through my frame till 
they were almost painful, but the only chills I 
experienced on this occasion were the result of 
sitting for four or five long hours in a large hall 
without a fire near the beginning of November. 

III. We found music, however, during our 
residence in London. The first evening after 
getting to our hotel, while drinking our tea at 
a public table, I noticed a gentleman and lady 
whom I recognized at once as wearing the quick, 
intelligent American expression, and I remarked 
to my son-that they were certainly Americans. 
They, in the mean time, were making equally- 
curious and satisfactory recognitions in regard 
to us. Nothing was said, however, till we had 
left the table. Then the lady, approaching me 
with a Yankee smile, called me by name, and 
wished to know whether she was not correct. 


| worse mistake; and it was but the work of a 
moment after this beginning to take her like- 
ness from my memory and place it before me 
as Mrs. Anderson, whom in other writings I 
have mentioned as a splendid singer. But she 
was no longer of the name of Anderson. She 
was now the wife of Mr. L. Dow, the inventor, 
with Mr. Johnston, of the new water-proof 
cartridge, which is destined, I think, to displace 
all others from the arsenals of every enlight- 
ened country. I had known Mrs. Dow from 
childhood, I had heard her sing in New York 
and in other places, but I had not seen her for 
several years, and I could but demand of her, 
after an hour’s conversation with herself and 
husband, a few touches of her quality on the 
key-board. So, in company with a parlor full 
of English ladies and gentlemen, who seconded 
my proposal, we had the happiness to listen to 
a few national and patriotic pieces in better 
style than any thing we had heard at the great 
musical performance. Her voice and style of 
singing called forth hearty applause from all 
present, and we had from that time a series of 
these quiet tittle parlor concerts, which reminded 
us Americans of our country, and did much to 
dispel the recollection that we were in the 
country of a rival and perhaps unfriendly popu- 
lation. 

IV. But here we are, reader, with yourself 
by our side, and at the recommendation of the 
gentleman and lady last mentioned, at the en- 
trance of the Baker-street bazar, on Postman 
Square. We must leave our umbrellas, parasols, 
and walking-sticks with the porter, as nothing 
of the sort is admitted within the rooms of this 
grand exhibition. We are in a wide and mass- 
ive-looking stairway, which is lined by some of 
the most perfect specimens of statuary to be 
found in England. The landing at the top is 
divided by @ bar, indicating that visitors are 
expected to enter at the right and emerge on 
the left side of this partition. We walk slowly 
forward, and soon find ourselves within the 
first of the great rooms, and in the midst of 
the most perfect specimens of wax statuary, it is 
thought, in Europe. They are the work of 
Madame Tussand and her family. The lady her- 
self is now dead, and the exhibition is ccoatinued 
by her sons. It is really worthy of an evening’s 
examination. We see here what purport to be 
the most exact representations in wax of the 
most renowned characters of modern history. 
A very interesting series is that of the reigning 
kings and emperors: of the European nations. 
There is here, also, the wedding party of the 
Princess Royal and the Prince of Prussia, all in 
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and evening of this regal marriage; and in this 
group, of course, are to be found the leading 
men of the first class in England. Then come 
the old kings and queens of Britain in the cos- 
tume of their generation, taken from their 
painted likenesses by the old masters; and we 
pause particularly to notice the group of Henry 
the Eighth and his family of wives—those beau- 
tiful victims of his passion and bad blood. 
Next we reach the Napoleon Room, where the 
great Frenchman and his distinguished officers 
are given to the life; and in the Golden Cham- 
ber just beyond, in a suit of three rooms, we 
look upon the camp bedstead of Napoleon, his 
carriage taken at Waterloo, the robes of his 
empress, Josephine, the cradle of his son, with 
a wax statue of the child lying in it, and almost 
every thing relating to the public and domestic 
life of this great man. We have here, too, a 
most remarkable collection of relics illustrative 
of the original French Revolution, and among 
other things the knife of the celebrated guillo- 
tine, which severed the heads of more than 
twenty-two thousand persons, male and female. 
It was by this very knife which lies here before 
us that Louis the Sixteenth, Marie Antoinette, 
Madame Elizabeth, the Duc d’Orleans, and 
thousands of other royal and noble personages 
were decapitated at the command of a man 
born in poverty and educated by charity, whom 
history detests under the name of Robespierre. 
Next we have what is called the Chamber of 
Horrors, where the wax figures of the greatest 
of English criminals of modern times are set 
up and arranged in a manner to make an im- 
pression of intense abhorrence of the crimes 
they perpetrated, thus compelling vice itself to 
become a teacher of the virtues. In addition 
to the monarchs interspersed so freely in every 
part of the exhibition, there is one room par- 
ticularly devoted to persons of their rank known 
as the Hall of Kings. In all parts of this 
grand collection are dispersed the men of note, 
in peace and in war, in literature, the arts, and 
religion, taken from the living characters, or 
from statues and paintings of the most perfect 
execution. Here is Voltaire in one of his own 
suits of apparel, whose pen raised the tumult 
that resulted in the French Revolution, and 
gave the existing caste to the European nations. 
Here is Luther in his doctor’s robes, and Wesley 
as a master of arts, and Knox as a preacher to 
the multitude, and most of the great celebrities 
of the modern pulpit. Here are Shakspeare, 
and Milton, and the leading British poets, and 
the great prose writers of France, Germany, and 





England. You can scarcely think of any very 
noted man having a world-wide celebrity whose 
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likeness and form are not here represented. 
We are surprised, indeed, to find here in a most 
conspicuous place the statues of Mason and 
Slidell holding a conversation with Mr. Lincoln; 
but we are not surprised, after our whole ex- 
perience of the evident leaning of antislavery 
England to the side of a pro-slavery rebellion, 
to tind a card at the feet of Mason, which 
boasts of his English extraction, and how much 
he sets by his English genealogy. There is no 
card at the feet of the President, but in the 
catalogue of the exhibition there is a paragraph 
appended to his name which earnestly hopes 
“that Providence may incline his heart to avert 
war and bring back peace.” That, reader, is 
all English. We have found this evil propens- 
ity to mistake the nature of the American civil 
war every-where, and almost in every body, 
since we set foot on this British island. Just 
as if Mr. Lincoln inaugurated the war and can 
at any moment command peace. Just as if the 
war was not begun by a pro-slavery party 
determined to overthrow the Government, thus 
compelling an honorable President, who has 
sworn to execute the laws in every part of the 
republic, to employ the forces in his hands to 
the suppression of the revolt so long as it may 
be continued by those who raised it. But En- 
gland is determined not to understand this 
question. She will have it that the American 
Government made the war, and is responsible 
for its prolongation; and this misinterpretation 
is to be met with every-where, even in these 
popular exhibitions, which always indicate be- 
cause they do not lead but follow the popular 
opinion. England knows, however, that to 
abandon the war is to accede to a separation, 
to the division and humiliation of the great 
republic; and this is the cause, reason, and im- 
port of all her sympathy with the American 
rebellion, for a division and humiliation of her 
rival, and the removal of the unanswerable 
argument against all aristocracies, is precisely 
what she has forever been working for and 
hoping, and the rebels have been base enough 
to aid her in the execution of her purpose. 

V. But I must here give a scene or two 
taken from the common life of England to 
show the accuracy of my general statement. 
The landlord of the first hotel I went to in 
London insisted in a conversation with me at 


' his own table that the Northern States held 


slaves as much as did the Southern, for he had 
seen the fact asserted without contradiction, he 
said, in the most enlightened of the English 
papers. The war, he maintained, was on our 
part a war of conquest, for the purpose of per- 
petuating the institution of slavery, which had 
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been established by the Federal Constitution 
now defended by the North. The South, he 
said, were for breaking up that old pro-slavery 
Constitution, and were willing to emancipate 
their slaves as rapidly as they could be pro- 
vided for by the new Confederation. The North 
were, therefore, fighting for slavery, the South 
against it, and it was perfectly consistent for 
the English Government and people to sympa- 
thize with the Southern parties to such a con- 
test. Such were the main positions of this in- 
telligent reader of the British newspapers; but 
I will not detail the punishment which this 
miserable sophistry received before we parted. 
We parted, indeed, for the next morning I 
removed to better lodgings. But here, also, 
though the landlord was entirely courteous, and 
understood the American question very well for 
an Englishman of his position, another gentle- 
man, one of the guests from the north of En- 
gland, and a burly-looking, beer-drinking, red- 
visaged man of property, threw the glove at my 
feet the first time I appeared at the public 
table. He repeated substantially what I have 
just reported of the first landlord’s talk, for he 
had received it from the same English news- 
papers, and these in their turn had taken their 
views from that Mason who thought so much 
of his English derivation; but he finally waxed 
so warm in his Anglicism that he concluded a 
vociferous harangue by roundly asserting that 
the Northerners were all cowards, for they were 
never known to stand against an enemy, but 
always ran at the first fire. I was a little 
touched, I expect, for I recollect denying his 
general reproach from the stand-point of a 
year’s experience and observation in the North- 
ern army, and I informed him in a very quiet 
way, of course, that the only times the Ameri- 
cans had ever been known to run was when in 
our two wars with England they had to run 
after the English to get a chance to hit them. 
As slang was the old fellow’s forte, he “hove 
to,” as the sporting sailors say, when we com- 
menced a more satisfactory debate, which did 
not conclude till he was obliged to leave for his 
country seat. But this I throw in to show the 
real feeling of even the common mass of read- 
ing Englishmen on the war question in our 
great but afflicted country. This class of peo- 
ple feel the want of cotton, and cotton is their 
king. 

VI. It is one of the incidents to a European 
residence that the resident, whatever may have 
been his want of information on such a subject, 
soon falls in love with art. He goes no where 
without being confronted by the masterpieces 
of the chisel and the brush, and he can not 


avoid giving his mind to them, and so acquir- 
ing by imperceptible degrees some knowledge 
and a good deal of taste for these works of 
genius. It was the fortune of myself and little 
party, however, to have the company of a lady, 
a grand niece of the American divine and poet, 
Pierpont, whose life had been devoted to the 
brush and pencil, and who visited Europe for 
the single purpose of study and improvement 
in her chosen calling. With that lady, Mrs, 
Pierpont Canfield, of New York, as our guide, 
the reader will be pleased to go with us to the 
great National Gallery of Paintings and study 
the productions of the great masters. This 
National Gallery is the pride of the English 
painters; and it is worthy of all the admiration 
they bestow upon it. The American reader will 
get some conception of its value from the brief- 
est possible account of its origin and history. 

It was founded in 1824, when a purchase was 
made of thirty-eight paintings, and the price 
paid for these few but rare and great master- 
pieces was three hundred thousand dollars! 

In 1826 sixteen paintings of the first class 
were donated to it by Sir George Beaumont, 
and in 1831 it was enriched by another princely 
donation, made by a wealthy English clergyman 
by the name of Carr, of thirty-five great pic- 
tures. 

The institution has always been not only the 
pride of the British painters, but the pet of the 
English Government, which has built an edifice 
for its grand collections, and enlarged the collec- 
tions themselves by munificent donations. The 
works of art now here would require more than 
two millions of dollars to represent their cost, 
and their real value, to those who know how 
to profit by them, is beyond all price. It must 
be remembered that in this institution England 
has undertaken to rival France and Italy in 
the same department; and it can not be denied 
that the result is worthy of the undertaking. 
We have here all the European schools of 
painting represented, not only by their leading 
ornaments, but also by their founders. The 
works of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Rubens, 
Titian, Rembrandt, Salvator Rosa, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Murillo, Paul Veronese, Claude Lorrain, 
Vandyk, Guido, Velasquez, Correggio, and every 
one of the great continental masters are sus- 
pended upon these glowing walls. Then we have 
the chief representative productions of all the 
British artists from Sir Joshua Reynolds to Joseph 
Mallord William Turner, whom Ruskin is not 
alone in presenting to.the world as the greatest 
of modern painters. America, even, has a sin- 





gle representative in a picture by Benjamin 
| West. There may be others, but if so I do not 
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discover them in the midst of the several hund- 
reds of great productions now before me. 

Here, then, we see at last, in response to a 
life-long desire, some of the best works of the 
first artists since the fall of Greece. Here are 
those immortal paintings of which we have 
read from childhood, and we have, for as long 
a time, wondered what the difference could be 
between a real masterpiece and those best 
works to be looked upon in our own country. 
We have wondered to know what it could be 
that should give to these celebrated paintings 
their acknowledged preéminence over all similar 
productions. Just as every lawyer in the Uni- 
ted States was proud to recognize Daniel Web- 
ster as the head of his profession, by far sur- 
passing every other practitioner and separated 
from them all by marks of genius peculiar to 
himself, so these pictures are by all painters 
confessed to be unequaled, and raised above all 
companionship by peculiarities of style and per- 
fection of treatment not attained, though so 
long and laboriously struggled for by other 
men. What, then, do we behold in them which 
justifies this general confession of superiority 
by those whose interest it would be to contest, 
deny, or doubt it? I will give my own answer 
as that of a man making no pretensions to 
critical abilities on such topics. I will declare 
simply how I answer the inquiry to myself 
while looking upon these works of art. Their 
preéminence, then, as I see it, is this, that they 
cause you to see the objects represented pre- 
cisely as the real things would have themselves 
appeared to you had you been with the artist 
when he took them; or, if productions of the 
imagination, they are made to seem exactly as 
such objects would have actually seemed if 
they had been real. If the object is a tree, it 
is so entirely lifelike and so distinct that you 
can not only see all around it, but you behold 
its character and habits, and have as complete 
and perfect a description of it in every other 
particular as if it stood there before you. In- 
deed, it does stand before you. All the works 
of these masters stand before you. They cause 


you to see what the artist saw either with his | 


natural vision or with the eyes of his imagina- | 
tion. There is no attempt to outdo fact or 
nature. It is nature or fact in all their propor- 
tions and their native colors that you are called 
to witness. The size, distance, relations, and 
surroundings of every thing is exactly repre- 
sented to you. The pictures do not lie to you, 
making you think more or less highly of their 





objects than you ought to think. They tell | 
you the simple ¢rwth, and it is this simple | 
truth that charms you. So, at all events, it | 


was with me, and this is all that I can say 
about them. I have seen works in my own 
country from the hands of Cole, and Church, 
and some others, which were characterized by 
this same fidelity to fact and nature; but all 
the productions in this gallery are of this order 
of perfection, and the collection is, therefore, 
worthy of the examination and study of every 
artist making a visit to this country. 

But, reader, the night has slipped entirely 
away from us while we have been loitering 
around these monuments of the dead and the 
living in these noble edifices and along these 
streets of London. The clock of old St. Nicho- 
las in this Scandinavian capital has just in- 
formed us that the first of Aurora’s little hours 
has come. We have had a very long night of 
it indeed, but we must remember that we are in 
a region of the earth where at this season of the 
year we have at least eighteen hours of darkness, 
and there is no other way but to protract our 
evenings, unless we expect to alarm our neigh- 
bors by rising too early in the morning. We 
may on our next night have something more 
to say of what we saw in England, and then 
we arrive at the threshold of this mysterious 
land, where Odin used to hold his court, and 
whence we trace the better part of our own 
national characteristics of person, temperament, 
and language. 


_—7oSSCe-—> 


LAY OF THE LAKE. 





BY W. H. BARNES. 





In a distant land, on a Summer day, 

A little lake discontentedly lay 

In the brawny arms of the giant mountain, 
That fed it with a sparkling fountain. 

“O, would I could climb to the sky!” said she, 
“The hight of happiness it would be 

To dwell by the side of the silvery star 

Which has its home so high and far.” 

“Be not troubled, my little one, 

For none of the dwellers under the sun 

By murmurs of discontent can rise 

To dwell in the lofty and beautiful skies. 

Be peaceful and calm, and see what shall be 
The glorious gifts bestowed upon thee.” 

The lake became smooth as a mirror, and lo! 
The sun seemed to shine from its depths below, 
And all the blue of the distant sky 

Seemed in its fathomless depths to lie. 


This is the way in which God imparts 
His glorious image to waiting hearts; 
From lowly valleys and humble spots, 
Wherever Heaven has cast their lots, 
They lift their longing and steadfast eyes 
So calmly and patiently toward the skies, 
That God in his condescending grace 
Bestows a reflection of his face. 
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KENNEDY ROWE. 





BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
“7 ENNEDY! Kennedy!” 

The voice seemed to come from afar off, 
and there was some anguish, or reproach, or 
pathos, or a combination of all these in the 
tones. 

The young man came to a sudden and dead 
stop in his walk, which had been a rapid one, 
and full of the strength, courage, self-reliance 
of youth, energy, vitality. 

“Surely,” he said to himself, with his head 
poised to listen, “there was somebody called 
me.” 

He looked up and down the road. ‘A still, 
pleasant, sleepy old road laid in the afternoon 
sunshine, with comfortable farm-houses at wide 
distances apart on either side, with locusts and 
cherry-trees in the front yards, where robins 
had built their walls of faded grasses for half a 
century. ‘ 

There was no one in sight, saving far up the 
road, burned into one red brick tone by the 
suns of July, a solitary teamster was mounted 
on a load of hay, terminating the long per- 
spective of the road to the gaze of Kennedy 
Rowe. 

“T must have been mistaken,” murmured 
the young man to himself at last; “and yet it 
is very singular. I never heard my own name 
plainer than I did at that moment.” 

A young man, as I said, of compact, muscu- 
lar figure, with a well-shaped head and a face 
which struck you at the first glance as manly, 
frank, intelligent, and that would bear study- 
ing, and that all keen, unconscious physiogno- 
mists, such as children and people whose intui- 
tions are safer than their logic, invariably liked 
and trusted. He was his mother’s only son, 
and she was a widow. Squire Nathan Ken- 
nedy, with whom they resided, was her father, 
a proud, stern, pitiless old man, as the poor 
thought and called him. His grandson would 
have been surprised and indignant on hearing 
these terms applied to his grandfather; for, like 
many another, Nathan Kennedy was one man 
in his own family and something very different 
to his debtors. Then Mrs. Rowe was his only 
daughter, and Kennedy was the only child of 
his house, the only one to uphold the name of 
which the old man was proud; and so whatso- 
ever there was of human tenderness in his 


heart, whatsoever was gentle, and kindly, and | 


forbearing there, centered itself upon the head 
of this grandson, Kennedy Rowe. 
At this time the young man had returned 





from a year’s tour in Europe, for this was as 
long as either his mother or grandfather could 
be brought to consent to his absence, after he 
had completed his studies. 

He was fond of long walks, and prided him- 
self a little on his pedestrian feats, and this 
afternoon he was returning from a visit to a 
small lake just beyond the limits of the ancient 
and rambling town of Woodside, and was still 
several miles from his home when that strange 
voice calling him through the stillness made 
Kennedy Rowe pause and listen. 

But he was not mistaken, as he fancied, at 
last. In a little cottage on his right, farther 
from the road than its neighbors, and hidden 
behind graceful clumps of shrubbery, with 
venetian blinds shutting out the hot sunshine 
and holding shade and coolness within, a pair 
of eyes had caught sight of the rapid walker, and 
out of its pain and bewilderment a heart had 
called to him. 

Faith Crandall was a little girl still, for her 
years counted only fifteen, and certainly she 
looked nething more than a little girl now 
as she stood by the half-turned blinds with the 
great tears choking her eyes—pretty, dark eyes, 
and the tremble on her red lips. 

This girl was fatherless, brotherless, sisterless, 
with no relative in the world but her mother, 
an invalid for years—a nervous and somewhat 
querulous woman, loving her child almost to 
idolatry, but broken in spirit by many sorrows. 
Her husband and two sons, noble and prom- 
ising boys, slept together, and Faith only, the 
youngest and fairest, had been spared to her. 

Mr. Crandall had been unfortunate in his 
business relations, and when he died suddenly 
he left to his wife and child only the small 
cottage under whose roof they had dwelt to- 
gether for ten happy years. Mrs. Crandall held 
some land in her own right, and the sale of 
this had for a number of years kept the wolf 
from her door. But the last dollar was ex- 
hansted now, and nothing remained but to 
mortgage the cottage, and then in a little 
while the invalid widow and her child must be 
turned out helpless into the cold of the world. 
So the days darkened over the fair young head 
of Faith Crandall. 

There was one subject, too, on which her 
mother dwelt till she had wellnigh become a 
monomaniac. Faith’s father bad a week pre- 
vious to his death invested the remnant of the 
property he had saved from his business in 
some real estate speculations which promised to 
pay well. The whole sum invested did not 
exceed three thousand dollars, but Faith’s father 


| had said with a smile to his wife as he placed 
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the deed of sale in her hands, “It will be a | 


nest-egg for you and the child, Mary.” 

In Jess than three years the property doubled 
its value; other speculators bought land in its 
vicinity, and Squire Kennedy cast a covetous 
eye on the lots which belonged to the widow. 
He endeavored at first to prevail on her to dis- 
pose of them, but her husband had enjoined it 
on her to retain the land as long as possible, 
and she had funds which raised her above the 
pressure of immediate want, and religiously 
adhered to her husband’s advice; so the Squire 
found, to his surprise, the timid little woman 
inflexible on this point. 

But he was not a man to easily relinquish a 
project on which he had set his heart. “If the 
foolish woman won’t sell the land I ’ll see if I 
can’t get it in some other way,” muttered the 
angry man to himself on his last interview with 
Mrs. Crandall, and that very day he had a 
long talk with his lawyer, a man who had the 
reputation of great shrewdness in his profession, 
but one who never allowed principle or pity to 
stand in the way of his interests. The result 
was that a discrepancy in the title-deed of the 
former owner of the land which Mrs. Crandall 
held was discovered. There was no doubt that 
it had been bought and sold in good faith, but 
of course the lawyer could deal only with the 
facts in the case. It was decided in court that 
Mrs. Crandall’s title to her property was not 
valid, and Squire Kennedy purchased the prop- 
erty soon afterward. 

The loss of her land was a terrible blow to 
the widow, and one from which her mind, 
weakened by grief and physical suffering, did 
not recuperate. The years only seemed to 
deepen her sense of her loss, and of the great 
wrong which had been done her, and there was 
not a single day in which Mrs. Crandall did 
not repeat the story to her daughter; and, 
although Squire Kennedy was not a very sus- 
ceptible man, still he could not have listened 
quite at ease to the fearful coloring in which 
the somewhat diseased mind of Mrs. Crandall 
set his conduct; but perhaps the truth of her 
words was as deep as their lurid poetry, for, 
though this man had the law on his side, he 
had wronged the widow and the orphan. 

Mrs. Rowe and her son, of course, suspected 
nothing of all this; indeed, the lady’s father 
always kept all matters relating to his business 


as far as possible from the knowledge of bis | 


family, for he had a half-acknowledged convic- 
tion that his daughter’s moral instincts would 
condemn many of his dealings with his fellows. 
“But then what does a woman know about 
business?” murmured to himself Squire Ken- 





nedy, sitting down in his arm-chair and satis- 
fying his conscience, too, with this sophistry. 

During the three days which followed the 
strange, unknown voice came back occasionally 
to haunt the memory of Kennedy Rowe. He 
seemed to hear it sometimes when he started 
up suddenly from a dream of the night and 
found the soft darkness all about him, or in 
some hour of the day when he was alone 
with the sunshine, that faint, far-off, yet. clear 
voice would trail along the stillness its cry of 
pain, “Kennedy! Kennedy!” and the young 
man’s thoughts would go out after it with a 
sudden yearning and anxiety. 

Kennedy Rowe did not speak of this to any 
one, but perhaps it was the secret motive, and 
unacknowledged to himself, which drew him 
once more along the old country road to the 
little lake which gathered its blue fold of waters 
at the foot of the hill just outside the ancient 
town. 

“Tt must have been just along here that the 
voice reached me. Was it fact or fancy? This 
latter does not often play me such a trick,” 
murmured to himself Kennedy Rowe as he 
stood still once more in the old country road 
asleep in the afternoon sunshine. 

He was slightly mistaken, however, in his 
locality, for he was now just opposite the little 
cottage of Mrs. Crandall, and he noticed it for 
the first time seated behind its graceful clumps 
of larches. And at that moment the front 
door opened suddenly, and Faith Crandall came 
out on the steps with her sun-bonnet in her 
hand, and the lights and shadows in her hair, 
and the sweetness in her eyes. 

Kennedy Rowe had just time to take notice 
of all this when her glance fell on him. She 
started, and seeing him standing still there, her 
face grew into a look of wonder and fright. 
She stood spell-bound, looking him in the face. 
Kennedy Rowe was by grace of nature a gen- 
tleman. He lifted his hat. 

“Excuse me, Miss,” he said, “ but I was en- 
joying the sight of your pleasant larches.” 

She glanced up at the window and then at 
the speaker, as though she was half a mind to 
run away; but something in the young man’s 
voice or face held her. 

“I thought—I thought it might be for some 
other reason,” was Faith’s half-incoherent, half- 
apologetic answer. 

Kennedy Rowe smiled. 

“None other, I assure you on my word. 
What did you suppose my reason could be?” 

Faith Crandall was naturally truthful, and 
now fear and embarrassment brought the words 
straight from her heart to her lips. 
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“TI did n’t know but Squire Kennedy might 
have taken some fancy to our house, you were 
watching it so closely.” 

He seemed to shudder as she pronounced 
the name. There was evidently somewhat lying 
beyond all this of which he knew nothing. He 
leaned on the small, low paling. 

“Do you know who I am?” he asked. 

“O, yes; you are Kennedy Rowe.” 

“And what is your name, may I ask?’ 

“Do n’t you know that? Faith Crandall.” 

And she spoke the name slow and stern, as 
though it beld in it some power of reproach, 
some terrible nemesis that must rise out of it 
to condemn Kennedy Rowe. He could not 
choose but see it. He opened the little gate 
swiftly and went in. He saw the girl grow 
pale as he approached her, but -she stood still 
nevertheless, with her young, sweet face, and 
the silent reproach in her eyes. 

“Three days ago,” said Kennedy Rowe, “I 
was passing here when I heard my name called 
twice in a voice clear and soft, but full of some 
unuttered grief, or fear, or both. Do you knew 
who it was called to me?” 

The blushes had burned her cheeks into crim- 
son as she listened, and the quick, balf-cohe- 
rent words seemed to tear themselves out from 
her thoughts to her lips almost involuntarily. 

“I could n’t help it—I did n’t mean you 
should hear me, but the words came before I 
knew it. I saw you passing by, and your face 
looked so bright and pleasant, and I had been 
thinking for a whole hour of all the wrong that 
had been done poor mamma; but O”—another 
thought seemed to strike her with new terror— 
“you do n’t want the cottage, do you? It’s 
all mamma’s got in the world, and we must 
mortgage that in a little while, and then what 
is to become of us?” and tears choked the 
sweet eyes of Faith Crandall. 

“Want your cottage, my child! Of course 
not. But who is it has wronged you?” 

Her eyes looked out from her tears in won- 
der. 

“Don’t you know that it was your grand- 
father, old Squire Kennedy? He wanted the 
land on the mill-road which papa left us, and 
because mamma would n’t sell it, and because 
she was a poor, sick, lonely woman, he got his 
lawyer to find out some defect in the title, and 
they both managed to get the property away 
from mamma; and now all the rest has gone, 
and we must sell the cottage and in a little 
while be thrust out homeless in the world. It 
was a cruel, wicked thing, and, though we are 
so poor and you so rich, God will judge and 
punish your grandfather for his great sin,” and 





again the sweet young face flashed up to him 


its bitter indignation. 

And the face of Kennedy Rowe was pale. 

“Can this thing be true? It is the first that 
I ever heard of it,” he said, half to himself, 
half to the girl. 

“Did n’t you know it?” asked Faith Crandall 
in a changed voice. 

“No, but I want you should tell me the 
whole story now.” 

“Mother can do it better than I,” answered 
the girl. 

“But I much prefer hearing it from you, 
Faith.” 

He had won her confidence now, and she 
told the story word for word as she had had 
it from her mother’s lips so often, and it seemed 
to carry its own internal evidence of its truth. 
Kennedy Rowe only interrupted the narrator 
a few times to ask some simple question of 
name or date, always answered briefly and 
promptly. When she concluded Kennedy Rowe 
stood still without speaking a word. He could 
not doubt her story, but it had hurt him to 
the core, for he had a nature true and honora- 
ble in its very essence. 

At last he spoke. “Faith, if you and your 
mother have been thus wronged you shall be 
righted. I pledge you my honor not to rest 
till I -search this matter to the bottom, and 
because I promise you this will you shake 
hands with me?” 

She gave him her hand, surprise, hope, pleas- 
ure, all in a struggle in her face. Then he 
turned and went away. But Faith followed 
him beyond the gate, and then gaining courage 
her little hand plucked timidly at his sleeve. 
He turned and saw her. 

“ What is it, my child?” 

“T did n’t mean to blame you for what your 
grandfather did,” she said earnestly. 

And Kennedy Rowe smiled on her, touched 
and saddened. 

“T understand, Faith. You have only said 
what was right,” he answered. 

“Ts it true, grandfather?” asked Kennedy 
Rowe as the old man and the young one sat 
together late that evening in the parlor of their 
stately home. 

Kennedy Rowe had related to the Squire 
the whole story of his interview with Faith 
Crandall. The elder gentleman had listened in- 
tently, but with evident signs of uneasiness and 
annoyance as his grandson proceeded. 

“Tt ’s true in a sense,” answered the old 
man, “but it’s all put in a wrong light, as 
women are sure to do any matter that concerns 
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them. It was a perfectly fair transaction. 
Hugh Crandall did n't look out sharp enough 
for his title deed, and I bought the land of the 
rightful owner.” 

“But, grandfather, it was taking the bread 
from the mouths of his wife and child, the 
house over their heads, and this woman was a 
widow and her daughter was an orphan.” 

“Well, it don’t do to think of those things 
too much. Business is business,” sententiously 
answered Squire Kennedy. 

The young man shook his head. 

“Grandfather,” he said, “I shall have a 
higher business code than that.” 

“And you will never make the fortune I 
have for you, Kennedy.” 

“Perhaps not, but there are some things bet- 
ter than money, grandfather. You gave me a 
couple of thousand dollars before I went to 
Europe, and I have never used them. To-mor- 
row I shall take Mrs. Crandall a check for that 
amount. It is just the sum you paid for her 
land fourteen years ago.” 

“Tt is a foolish proceeding, but it is just like 
you, Kennedy,” said the Squire; but he entered 
no further protest. Perhaps his conscience did 
not altogether acquit him at that moment. 

“And now, Mrs. Crandall, you are quite sat- 
isfied?”’ asked Kennedy Rowe, getting up from 
his chair by the side of the lounge on which 


Mrs. Crandall reposed, and on the table lay a | 


check for two thousand dollars which the young 
man had placed there. 

The pale, taded face of Mrs. Crandall looked 
up to the young man burdened with such 
thanks and gratitude as her lips could never 
have uttered. She took his hand in her thin 
ones and said solemnly, “The Lord deal with 
you as you have dealt with me and mine this 
day, Kennedy Rowe.” 

And the words fell into the young man’s 
heart, and seemed to make a new warmth and 
gladness there. 

Faith followed their guest to the door. The 
sweet eyes were brimming over with gratitude 
and gladness, As he turned to shake hands 
with her at parting she looked up at him in 
her earnest childish way. 


“Would all this have happened if I had not | 


called to you as I did that day I saw you 
passing the house?” 

“ Never, my child.” 

“ How strangely it all has come about!” 

“Very strangely, my dear Faith.” 

And Kennedy Rowe drew the sweet face of 
Faith Crandall toward him and kissed it. 


I think that at that time some tenderness 
Vou. XXIMI.—27 





for this girl must have entered into the heart of 
Kennedy Rowe. Be that as it may, in the 
years to come he used often to visit at Mrs. 
Crandall’s cottage, and to watch her daughter's 
growth in all sweetness and intelligence, in all 
that is gracious, and lovely, and of good report 
in womanhood, 

Before Faith saw her twentieth birthday the 
old Squire slept with his fathers. Before she 
was twenty-three she was no longer Faith 
Crandall. 


——-oS oo — 


WILLIE’S MINIATURE. 





BY MRS. H. C. GARDNER. 


WuHite the glowing sunset 
Crimsons all the west, 
Ere the coming nightfall 
Woos to sleep and rest, 
By the curtained window 
Thoughtfully I stand, 
With a little picture, 
Pretty little picture, 
Resting in my hand. 


Fair young face whose brightness 
Hath no shade of care, 

Spotless brow whose whiteness 
Doth no furrow bear, 

Silken, curling lashes, 
Shading thoughtful eyes, 

Rosy lips all ready 

With their childish questions 
And their sweet replies. 


All this boyish beauty 
Meets my earnest gaze 
As I turn the picture 
To the sunset rays; 
And my thoughts go upward 
Through the azure deep, 
Asking that our Father, 
Our kind Heavenly Father, 
May “our Willie” keep. 


————<-oDd5>e—- 


TO ONE AMONG THE HILLS. 


BY ELLEN E. MACK. 


I wisn that I were with thee, 
To roam those rugged hills, 

Or follow through the meadow 
The streamlet where it wills; 


By its bright and sparkling current 
We 'd rest our wandering feet, 
And yield to meditation 
And nature's wooing sweet. 


We 'd talk of other days, Mary, 
While on some mossy stone 

We sat with hands clasped fondly, 
Thou and I alone. 
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THE HILL COUNTRY OF JUDEA. 


BY REV. GILBERT HAVEN. 


T was a strange feeling that of sleeping in a 
tent at Mamre. The spot was Abrahamic, 
for the Scriptures say that his grave was before 
Mamre. As we were exactly over against it, 
and on almost the only spot where a tent could 
be so located, we could assure ourselves that 
we were on the spot where the patriarch’s tent 
was pitched, where Sarah died. On these in- 
closing hills his eyes had often looked, and 
when the great stroke fell om him he goes 
across the plain and sits in the gate of the 
city, not a quarter of an hour off, and purchases 
the field back of and below it. 

The jackals howled dismally during the night— 
a sound our fears at first translated into an 
assault of the Arabs, as they were but lately 
in revolt, and it was unsafe traveling here till 
within a few weeks. Our guide relieved our 
fears, and we thought how such visitants must 
have made the patriarchal nights hideous. 
Whether the dogs of eastern or the cats of 
western cities are an improvement on the jack- 
als of the desert is a question hard to solve. 
It shows that each state has its miseries. The 
rain also suggested the dreariness of this pil- 
grim life through the cold, wet months of 
Winter, and made us feel allied to the founders 
of our faith in their privations. The experience 
of Jacob with the flocks of Laban, and his sad 
confessions before Pharaoh, prove that those 
earliest Christians had many painful evidences 
that they were but pilgrims and strangers on 
the earth. All their wealth could not give 
them comfortable shelter from the Wintery rains. 
They must be tried in these humble but effect- 
ive ways, and so seek a better country, that is, 
a heavenly. 

We got ourselves up early in the morning to 
drink in the opening prospect. A lovely day 
made us forget the rainy night. The town lies 
at the bottom of a high, rocky, treeless hill, 
It had been built a little way up the sides, but 
most of the hill stood out naked and desolate 
above it. The southern side sloped rapidly 
down to the valley, and behind it could be 
seen other and higher summits, while through 
their gorges the mountains of Moab stood forth 
in their symmetrical grandeur. Not far from 
the southern edge of the nearest or Hebron 
hill, and well up on its sides, a wall stretched 
itself fifty feet long and twenty feet high. 
Towers or minarets were at its northern and 
southern extremities. It seemed unpierced by 





ceived in that respect. This was the cave or 
tomb of Machpelah. The building is said to be 
as old as the days of Herod, and some of its 
stones are of the same style as those of the 
ancient wall of Jerusalem. It was larger than 
we anticipated, and located nearer the heart of 
the city. Of course in the lapse of four thou- 
sand years the position of the city would alter 
somewhat, and might encircle that to which it 
preéminently owed its fame. But it does not 
seem in reading the Scripture narrative that 
the field of Ephron was a steep hill-side over- 
hanging a town. Some less authentic sites 
have stronger apparent reasons for their reality. 
Still, as the most skeptical acknowledge this to 
be the site of the original cave, we can waive 
the objections that arise in our minds and give 
way to the emotions its presence awakens. We 
reproduce the scenes in its history from the 
burial of Sarah to that of Jacob, and especially 
remember that they to whom the promise first 
came died without the sight, God having pro- 
vided some better thing for us, that they with- 
out us should not be made perfect. We ride 
through streets exceedingly narrow and dirty up 
to the entrance. Hebrew women were reading 
the Scriptures against its Jewish walls. A long 
row of steps passed up beside them, but only 
Mussulmans were allowed to go up. We sat 
upon our horses looking wishfully up the stairs 
at their coming and going, thinking how Ish- 
mael, who helped Isaac to bury their father, 
had crowded his brother away from the grave. 
The daughters of Sarah and Rebecca were of 
fair complexion, and, though poor, seemed not 
unworthy representatives of the beautiful moth- 
ers of their race. 

The sepulcher is yet sealed. The Prince of 
Wales was allowed to enter the upper cham- 
bers, but no eye save that of the faithful has 
gazed for centuries on the veritable graves of 
the patriarch. The exclusiveness is nearly at 
an end. The golden key that has opened the 
mosque of Omar will erelong open the graves 
of David and Abraham. We leave the sacred 
spot where the fathers saw corruption, where 
they rest in hope of a glorious resurrection, 
and turn our backs on Hebron. 

To the Dead Sea from this place is a day 
and a half’s ride, though probably its southern 
border, the site of Sodom, is but a few miles 
distant. As we strike the upper edge of the 
sea we must retrace our steps as far as Bethle- 
hem and then push across the wilderness east- 
ward for a whole day. So we ride back across 
the hill country, enjoying the sight of plowmen 
and sowers, who take advantage of the first 


a single window, though perhaps we were de- | showers to break up the soil and scatter the 
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wheat. Some were plowing with their heifer, 
recalling the saying of Samson, whose home 
was in the hills that near by, to the west of 
us, overhang the plains of Philistia. The sower 
was singing at his work, the plaintive, monoto- 
nous refrains of the Arabs, not unlikely of the 
same tones in which the Jews were wont to go 
forth bearing their precious seed. The harvest 
had been too long gathered to verify the proph- 
ecy of Amos. But it was near enough to sug- 
gest that beautiful picture which he drew from 
the scenes about him. “Behold the days come, 
saith the Lord, that the plowman shall over- 
take the reaper, and the treader of grapes him 
that soweth seed, and the mountains shall drop 
sweet wine, and all the hills shall melt.” Those 
days could easily come here were the land occu- 
pied by a Christian population. 

We reach the pools of Solomon and turn 
eastward to the city of Bethlehem. We wind 
round the sides of lofty hills, following the 
aqueduct of Solomon, and passing a garden of 
delights kept up by an American Jew—a fine 
sample of what once was and could yet be 
through all this region. A turn in the hills, 
and the city of the incarnation rises before us. 

Of all the cities in Palestine Bethlehem is 
the most beautiful for situation. With less of 
the grand about it than Jerusalem, it has more 
of the lovely. It is perched on the eastern 
side of the narrow summit of a high hill. The 
front of the hill is terraced from the base up- 
ward. Overhanging the vineyards and the val- 
leys below them are the usual white walls of 
an eastern town. It is a small village, though 
if expanded after our better American fashion 
it would be enlarged into quite a respectable 
size. We met the familiar string of heavy- 
laden camels, led often by a lad, of asses led 
by nobody, bearing their great skins of water 
or bags of grain, and of women passing to and 
from the fountain with their water-pots poised 
on their heads. They hardly kept up the stand- 
ard of the beauty at Rachel’s tomb, but they 
were far from being as ugly as the Arab women. 
The inhabitants are all Christians—a fact that 
is true, I think, of no other place in Palestine. 
It is a fact not without its suggestions. The 
spot where God embodied himself, and where 
his angels first preached the new evangel, ought 
to be the first redeemed from the yoke of Jew- 
ish bondage and Mussulman heresy. We accept 
it as an omen of the coming, we trust of the 
near, regeneration of the whole land. We fol- 


low the ingoing train along the narrow and | 
often perilous edge of the hill, and after a steep | 


descent and a steeper climb, dismount in the 
court of the Latin Convent. Three convents 


are built around the reputed manger. If the 
Latin is less ancient than the Greek and Ar- 
minian, its creature comforts bring it nearer the 
original use of the cave. It has an inn-like 
character, as its proximity to the manger would 
seem to demand. So we, hungry as were Joseph 
and Mary on their advent hither, sought first 
the table. Then we proceeded to inspect the 
treasures over which the three-headed guardian 
presides. Unlike the protector of equally-fabu- 
lous wonders, these Cerberus heads fight each 
other. The Greek mythologic fancy never ap- 
proached the real Christian (?) fact. But if they 
bite and devour one another they will probably 
be consumed of one another. Who then would 
care for these sacred spots? The spirit of Prot- 
estantism is opposed to whatsoever is of tradi- 
tion. It must have the solid earth of historic 
or Biblical verity or its faith can not grow. 
All of these plants flourish in a purely-tradi- 
tional soil. Let the Churches that foster that 
form of faith die and these die also. No mat- 
ter, enough that is real is left to make the 
wealthiest faith mighty. 

But to our journey. It is a short one. We 
enter the common or union church, which shows 
the effect of enforced unions in being left neg- 
lected and distasteful, pass down a few steps 
behind the altar, and are in a long, low, narrow 
cavern. It is thirty feet by eleven, and ten 
feet high in the center. At its eastern end is 
a bare altar, under it a silver star, over which 
lights are ever hanging. Around the star are 
words that tell us that here the Son of God was 
born. It is no place for criticism. In fact, 
there is no room for it. We know nothing 
either way, and may as well receive the tradi- 
tion as reject it. We know it is near the spot. 
It may be the spot. Let us tune up our Prot- 
estant severity of claims with a little of the 
liberal faith of the other Churches and feel the 
solemn richness of the place. Did the Son of 
God here become the son of man? Did the in- 
effable condescension of Him who, being in the 
form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God, here express itself in the act aston- 
ishing to angels and to all eternity? He passed 
by all superior natures, and was found in fash- 
ion as man. We read in the dim light the 
great story, and feel a profounder sense of the 
more unfathomable abyss of wonder that deep- 
ens and deepens around us. The cave is badly 
furnished, the drapery intended to cover the 
stone roofing is ragged, the panelings are old 
and poor, the little paintings miserable, the 
whole aspect unattractive apart from the gold 
'and silver lamps over the shrine. Yet this 
| lack of the marble facings and costly array of 
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the holy sepulcher did not mar the best effects 
of the place. It came near its original state 
when occupied, if occupied, by Mary and her 
babe. 

To the left, near the foot of the stairs that 
lead into it, you go down two or three steps, 
and enter a smaller cave about eight feet 
square. In the nearest corner is a marble crib. 
That is the manger where the babe was laid. 
The little cave is covered with marble, floor, 
sides, and roof, hung with silver lamps, and is 
in a much higher state of adornment than its 
larger neighbor. 

Back of the larger cave are several minor 
ones, one of which was the study and another 
holds the tomb of Jerome. His study is a 
small, rude hole in the rock, with a grated 
window, inaccessible from within. Here the 
great scholar studied, wrote, fasted, and prayed 
for many years. Here he constantly heard the 
trumpet of the archangel ringing in his ears. 
A picture represents him bending over his 
books, with an angel over him blowing his 
trumpet into his affrighted ears. Over his 
tomb he is painted, stretched in death, with the 
angel yet pouring his solemn summons into the 
lifeless ear. 

How early must the Church have left its 
original practice when this so eminent a saint 
could have felt that he was serving his Savior 
more effectually by thus voluntarily hiding 
himself in a desert cave of the earth than by 
following the order of Christ and the manners 
of the apostles—“Go out into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature!” 
However chaotic and conflicting was the state 
of society in his day, it was neither as hostile 
nor as hopeless as in that of the apostles. It 
was only his duty the more to aid in renewing 
the face of the world which the plowshare of 
the Gospel had already succeeded in thoroughly 
breaking. 

We descend the hill directly in front of the 
town. The long, narrow valley sweeps out 
below us. Hills gather round its eastern border 
high enough to assume the sterile aspects of the 
Dead Sea scenery, but not so high as to obscure 
the not distant line of the Moab Mountains, 
On the right of the central and fertile valley 
was a deeper one, full of rocks and bounded by 
a rocky range that pushed its spurs out at 
right angles to the town. Equally wild but 
rockless hills moved off in a parallel line from 
its northern edge. In the valley in front Ruth 
gleaned. It was not difficult to reproduce the 
meek Moabitish widow in the cheap and simple 
attire of her daughters of to-day. To the north 
began the wilderness of Judea, into which her 


l 
| grandson went with his flocks, and her divine 
descendant to be tempted. 

In the center of this valley, near where she 
must have made the acquaintance of Boaz, is a 
small field of two or three acres inclosed with 
a wall and covered with olive-trees. This is 
where the shepherds are said to have been 
watching their flocks in the solemn midnight 
centuries ago. It is much more likely that 
they were in the rocky valley to the south. 
That is as near the city, and a more fitting 
place for flocks. On such a slope, but a little 
before we entered the town, we saw a shepherd 
and his flock. If, however, you are anxious to 
have an exact locality prepared for you by 
another you can locate the great scene here. 
You can see the slumbering herdsmen and their 
slumbering flocks, the dazzling light and the 
great multitude of aerial forms. You can hear 
the good news and feel the dumb amazement 
of the awakened and astonished rustics. You 
ean hasten up the hill, a half hour’s walk, and 
in the lowly cave and in its more lowly man- 
ger behold the marvel beside which angels, and 
glory, and celestial voices are nothing. 

The country soon loses its fertility. A bar- 
ren wilderness, treeless, fountless, herbless, tum- 
bles up and down in wild billows. We ride 
for five hours among their pleasureless monot- 
ony of death. It is near sunset ere we behold 
far below us the square tower of the convent 
of St. Saba. The welcome sight sets our spirits 
in motion. Our horses would follow, but the 
steepness of the path forbade. Rare birds are 
these Arab horses—“ ground eagles for swift 
flying.” The Bedouin guard delight to show 
them off, and when a level spot tempts away 
they fly, brandishing their lances, their blankets 
streaming behind, their looks and motions full 
of intensest life. No horsemen in Europe ride 
so naturally. One can easily revive the centaur 
as he sees the almost perfect unity of the Arab 
and his horse. Even the hired nags of the 
dragoman partake of the best blood of the 
Sheikh’s stables. And our little bays were ever 
quick to respond to the invitation to change 
the amble to a gallop, and spurned the earth 
with their racing feet. 

We toil down the dangerous sides of steep, 
sliding gulfs and reach the top of the convent. 
It is built on the sides of the ravine of Kedron, 
which is not a hundred feet wide, and of the 
most precipitous form. For two hundred steps 





we pass down along the sides of the gulf among 
the nice and clean apartments built out upon 
its face till we reach ‘the cozy quarters with 
their spacious divans that give us clean and 
comfortable shelter. For twelve hundred years 
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have these caves been the home of hermits. 
For most of that time the holes in the ravines 
have been fronted with narrow buildings. But 
Russian liberality has lately greatly endowed 
it, and no richer convent exists in Palestine. 
But its inmates look frowzy, ignorant, spirit- 
less, and give one but a poor idea of monastic 
life. We found it a good place for a night. 
Why not for a lifetime, they might ask. But 
a life here would be a life of night and sleep. 
Day, with its opportunities and incitements, 
never rises on their souls. They have a library, 
but the key is with the patriarch at Jerusalem. 
So little is the good they get from it. The in- 
flux of visitors keeps them from utter stagna- 
tion. We remember their house if not them 
with pleasure. Sitting late into that soft Sum- 
mer night on the house-top, from which a step 
would land you two hundred feet below, we 
forgot St. Saba, his associates, and successors in 
the older and richer memory that filled the air, 
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THE BROKEN BUTTERCUP. 





BY MARY E. WILCOX ALVORD. 


HeEnReE lies a buttercup crushed in the mold, 
Trampled and beaten by passing feet; 
All its petals, like flakes of gold, 
Strewn in the dust of the village street; 
I can not look on the broken flower 
Without a feeling akin to pain, 
Thinking what treasures of dew and shower 
Were lavished upon it all in vain. 
God's own fingers fashioned the flower, 
Molded and gilded its graceful cup; 
Life, his wonderful, mystic dower, 
Thrilled from its root through the green stem up; 
Sun and stars their influence shed, 
Earth gave nourishment, heaven gave rain; 
Now it lies here broken and dead— 
God's own handiwork—wronght in vain. 


But is it just or right to stand 
Idly weeping for wasted flowers? 
Sterner and heavier themes demand 
Bitterer tears in this land of ours; 
Heaped in careless and nameless graves, 
Hastily scooped on the battle-plain, 
Slumber thousands of martyred braves, 
Never to march in the ranks again. 


Grief to spare for a trampled flower 
In this time of dread and doubt! 
Sad are a thousand homes this hour, 
Silent their halls, and their fires gone out. 
Tears for a wasted buttercup! 
Blood is pouring like Summer rain, 
Lives are lavishly yielded up— 
Infinite God! is it all in vain? 


No, we can hear the voice of Faith 
Over the thunders of bettle-plains; 





Lifting her steadfast eyes, she saith, 

Still the Lord Omnipotent reigns! 
Wrong may prosper and fraud hold sway, 
Truth and justice be bound in chains, 
Heaven and earth may pass away, 

Still the Lord Omnipotent reigns, 


Time will go onward sure and slow, 


Making his fathomless purposes plain; 
In the hereafter we shall know 
Never a buttercup lived in vain; 
Never a drop of human blood 
Crimsoned in vain the battle sod; 
So in the surges of war's red flood 
Only be patient and trust in God. 


—2.00oSs— 


NATURE’S NOBLEMEN. 





BY ABBIE H. DENNETT. 





Rex est qui nihil metuit, 
Et hoc reguum sibi quisque det.—Seneca. 


May don the ribbon and the star; 
The herald may proclaim his fame 
And sound his praises loud and far, 
But the richest jewels are not set 
"Mid gems that deck his coronet. 
The duke his ermin’d cloak may wear 
With lordly ease or careless grace, 
May view with pride his castles fair, 
Or leisurely bis wide parks pace; 
His wealth and honors, rank and lands, 
May be but gyves to bind his hands. 
The fervid heat of samiel winds 
Unmans the manly, stalwart frame, 
Relaxes e’en the sweet lute strings, 
And scorches verdure as with flame; 
If luxury doth gain control 
Its samiel touch unnerves the soul. 
Real worth is on the soul impressed; 
True nobleness of heart and mind 
Hath need of no emblazoned crest, 
Seeks not the attention of mankind; 
And yet the observant eye will ken 
The rank of nature’s noblemen. 


No parchment-ro]l, enstamped and sealed, 
May prove their claim to wide-spread lands, 
But where’er woe or want ’s revealed 
They labor on with willing hands; 
Tho’ garments coarse may wrap the form 
The noble heart beats true and warm. 


Toiling, perchance, in some low sphere, 
Unnamed, unhonored, and unknown, 
With noble deeds they 're paving here 
Their pathway to the eternal throne; 
Each helping act, each kind word given, 
Recording angels write in heaven. 
Tho’ bearing here no costly gem, 
No coronet with jewals bound, 
Each wears an unseen diadem, 
The hand of God each brow hath crowned; 
Invisible to human ken 
The crowns of Heaven's own noblemen. 
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THE DAISY. 
TRANSLATED FROM HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


BY MBS. M.S. CRABBY, 


peg upon a time, out in the country, near 
by the road, lay a country seat; you have 
surely seen it some time yourself. Before it is 
a little garden with flowers and a fence, which 
is painted; near by on a grave, within the pret- 
tiest green grass, grew a little daisy; the sun 
shone upon it even as warm and beautiful as 
upon the large, handsome flowers in the garden, 
and, therefore, it grew from hour to hour. One 
morning it stood, with its little, dazzling white 
leaves, which sat as beams around the little yel- 
low sun in the middle, quite unfolded. She 
thought nothing about it at all, that no one saw 
her here in the grass, and that she was a poor, 
forgotten flower; no, she was so pleased she 
turned herself quickly toward the warm sun, 
and saw and heard the lark which sang to her 
in the air. 

The little daisy was as happy as though it 
were a great festival, and it was only Monday, 
All the children were in the school; while they 
sat on their benches and learned something, she 
eat on her little, green stem and learned also 
from the warm san and all things around, how 
good God is; and it pleased her that the little 
lark sang all that he felt in the stillness, so plain 
and beautiful. And the daisy looked with a 
kind of reverence at the happy bird, who could 
sing and fly on high, but was not at all troubled, 
that she could not do the same herself. “I can 
see and hear,” thought she; “the sun shines 
upon me, and the wind kisses me. O how rich 
I have come to be!” 

On the inside of the fence stood very -many 
stiff, illustrious flowers: as they had little per- 
fume, so they made a greater show. The peo- 
nies believed themselves to be much greater 
than a rose; but the size did not make it so. 
The tulips had the most beautiful colors, and 
that they knew very well, and held themselves 
straight as a taper, that one might see them the 
better. They did not observe the little daisy 
without, at all, but she saw them the more, and 
thought, “How rich and beautiful they are! 
Yes, surely the glorious bird will fly down to 
them and visit them! God be thanked that I 
stand so near by, so I too can get to see the 
beauty.” And just as she was thinking, 
“Quivit!” there came the lark flying; but not 
down to the peonies and tulips—no, down into 
the grass to the poor daisy. She was so startled 
at the great joy that she did not know at all 
what she should think. 








The little bird danced around about her and 
sang, “ How soft the grass is! And see, what 
a lovely little flower, with gold in its heart and 
silver on its dress!” The yellow spot in the 
daisy looked just like gold, and the little leaves 
around glanced silver white. 

How happy the little daisy was—no, that 
could nobody guess. The bird kissed her with 
his bill, sang for her, and then flew up again into 
the blue sky. It was a full quarter of an hour 
before the flower could recover herself. Half- 
ashamed and yet inwardly rejoiced, she looked 
toward the other flowers in the garden; they 
had certainly seen the honor and happiness that 
had fallen to her; they must imagine what joy 
it was. But the tulips stood once more stiff as 
before; and then they were so sharp in the 
countenance and so red, they showed themselves 
angered. The peonies were very thick-headed; 
it was good that they could not speak, else the 
daisy would have received a regular lecture. 
The poor little flower could well see that they 
were not in a good-humor, and that caused her 
heart-felt sorrow. At the same time there came 
into the garden a maiden with a large, sharp, 
bright knife; she went straight through the 
tulips and cut off one after another. “Ugh!” 
sighed the little daisy; “that is very terrible; 
now it is over with them!” Then the maiden 
went away with the tulips. The daisy was glad 
now that it stood out in the grass, and was a 
poor little flower; it felt itself so thankful, and 
as the sun went down it folded its leaves and 
slept and dreamed the whole night of the sun 
and the little bird. 

On the next morning, as the happy flower 
again outstretched all her white leaves, just like 
little arms, to the light and air, she recognized 
the bird’s voice; but it was so sorrowful, what 
he sang. Indeed, the poor lark had good reason 
for it; he had been caught and sat now in a 
cage, near by the open window. He sang of 
free and happy flight—sang of the young, green 
corn in the fields, and of the glorious journey 
which he could make on his wings, high up in 
the air. The poor bird was not in good spirits; 
imprisoned, there he sat in a cage. 

The little daisy wished so eagerly to help. 
But how should she set about it? Ah, it was 
difficult to conceive! She entirely forgot how 
all things stood about her—how warm the sun 
shone, and how splendidly white her leaves ap- 
peared, Ah, she could only think of the im- 
prisoned bird; she was entirely unable to do 
any thing for him. 

At the same time came two little boys out of 
the garden. One of them bore a knife in his 
hands, large and sharp as that which the maiden 
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had, in order to cut the tulips. They went 
straight’ up to the little daisy, who could not 
guess at all what they wanted. 

“Here we can cut a magnificent grass-plot 
for the lark!” said one boy, and then began to 
cut a square around the daisy, so that she stood 
in the middle of the grass-plot. 

“Tear up the flower,” said the other boy, and 
the daisy shuddered for fear; for to be torn up, 
that was to lose her life; and now it would so 
willingly live, that it might go with the grass- 
plot to the imprisoned lark in the cage. 

“No, let it sit there,” said the other boy, “it 
adorns it so neatly.” And so they let it sit there 
and come with the lark into the cage. 

But the poor bird complained loudly over his 
lost freedom, and beat with his wings against 
the wires in the cage; the little daisy could not 
speak—could say no sympathizing word, al- 
though she so gladly would have done so. So 
passed the whole morning. 

“Here is no water,” said the imprisoned lark. 
“They have all gone out and have forgotten to 
give me a drop to drink. It is fire and ice in 
me, and the air is so heavy. Ah, I must die— 
shut out from the warm sunshine, from the fresh, 
green fields, from all the glory which God has 
created. And then he bored his bill into the 
cool grass in order to refresh himself a little. 
Then its eyes fell upon the daisy, and the bird 
nodded to it, kissed it with its bill, and said, 
“Thou must also perish here, thou poor little 
blossom! Thee and this little spot of green 
grass have they given me for the whole world, 
that I had without. Every little blade of grass 
shall be to me a green tree, each of thy white 
leaves a fragrant flower. Ah, you only tell me 
how much I have lost!” 

Who can comfort him? thought the daisy; 
but she could move no leaf; yet the perfume 
which streamed from the beautiful leaves was 
far stronger than one is accustomed to find from 
this flower. The bird noticed this also, and 
although fainting for thirst, in his agony he tore 
up the green grass, yet he touched not the 
flower. 

It came evening, and yet no one came to 
bring the poor bird a drop of water. Then he 
stretched out his pretty wings and shook them 
convulsively; his song was a woeful “ peep-peep;” 
the little head bent toward the flower and the 
bird’s heart broke of want and longing. There, 
the flower could not, as on the foregoing even- 
ing, fold her leaves together and sleep; she 
hung, sick and sorrowful, down to the earth. 

Early on the next morning came the boys, 


and as they looked on the dead bird they wept— | 





grave, which they would cover with leaves of 
flowers. The bird’s body came in a beautiful 
red box; royally should he be buried, the poor 
bird. While he lived and sang they forgot him— 
let him sit in his cage and die of want; now he 
receives adorning and many tears. 

But the grass-plot with the daisy was thrown 
out into the dust of the highway. None thought 
of that which had felt the most for the little 
bird, and so gladly would have comforted him. 


| SELF AND SUBSTANCE ON THE ALTAR, 


BY REV. J. A. M’@AULEY. 


N the Autumn of 1839 the writer entered, 

as a scholar, a certain Sunday school in Bal- 
timore. Memories of this connection are the 
dearest that he retains, and will forever be. 
None of these are fresher, and few concern him 
more, than those which gather about the junior 
superintendent. A score of years has scarcely 
dimmed the early picture of his look, and tone, 
and manner. Good men were there besides, and 
not a few—gone, some of them to their reward; 
others in the vineyard still. But thinking it 
over now I can but feel my boyish estimate 
was right; that he was first in more than mere 
position. The school felt his presence. Just 
what needed doing, and how, he seemed to 
know by intuition. His talks from the stand, 
simple, earnest, sypmathetic, garnished with in- 
cident and illustration, fastened every eye, and 
left not many hearts unmoved. As I know 
now, he was twenty-nine years of age: he 
seemed less by nearly ten, so cheery, buoyant, 
boy-like was his spirit. 

Such, in the dawn of his useful career, as 
memory revives the picture, was Edward S. 
Frey. For more than a year this rare man, the 
tireless worker in a hundred fields, the patron 
of every benevolence, the almoner of charities 
unknown, and all this from the middle of the 
morning till the sun went down, has been at 
rest. At the time he fell asleep several papers, 
secular and religious, noting the event, made 
brief allusion to his Christian worth and useful 
life. As yet, however, there has been no fitting 
improvement of the lesson of his life. It is not 
well; for tomes of sermons are less stimulant of 
good than one example such as his. As no 
one else inclines, I think it not amiss, though 
late, to say a little of the much proper to be 
said of what he was and did. Fear to touch a 
life so radiant with blessed deeds has alone re- 
strained my pen. What I purpose now is not 
biography. This would need a volume. But 


wept many tears, and dug him a neat, little | nothing so pretentious is required to make it 
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seen, in the light of his example, how much a 
thorough consecration of self and substance can 
avail for the blessing of our kind. 

As the praise of all belongs to grace, a para- 
graph respecting his conversion will fittingly 
prelude the exhibition of its fruits at which this 
paper aims, In some jottings found among his 
papers, he tells how grace achieved its earliest 
sway of him. While learning the business he 
afterward conducted, he had in the proprietor 
“an example of strict morality, and in his 
servant one of deep and simple piety.” To 
these surroundings he records himself a debtor. 
Connected, at the time, with a Presbyterian 
Sunday school, he heard, on one occasion, a ser- 
mon to the young. The preacher closed with 
this appeal: “See that young man on the field 
of battle. He stands before the cannon’s mouth 
and there exposes his life. What is it moves 
him to such daring courage? The hope of 
earthly honor and fame. Who among the young 
men of this audience will dare to come out and 
fight under the banner of Jesus, and, regardless 
of what friend or foe may say, decide to be on 
the Lord’s side?’ That challenge he there de- 
termined to accept. ‘“‘About ten days after,” 
he adds, “ while walking the street and thinking 
how good God had been in not cutting me down 
in my sins, and in helping me to come to so 
firm a decision to be on the Lord’s side, regard- 
less of what any body might say, my eyes 
gushed full of tears of gratitude and joy; and 
from that time I felt a change and went on my 
way with peace and joy.” The choice of a 
Church connection was now a deep concern. 
Drawn another way by influences commonly 
decisive, he yet became a Methodist. It cost 
him painful feeling to go against his early lead- 
ings, and turn from the fold which held his 
kindred; but their approval was accorded to 
his conviction that thus he “could make more 
progress in religion.” The simple, touching 
words, in which he tells all this, can not have 
recital here. Enough to say that for nearly 
thirty years he growingly felt he had chosen 
well. And in all these years he was in zeal, 
and labor, and method, a worthy son of those 
who, in the halls of Oxford, first received this 
appellation. 

From the dawn of his Christian life, the sav- 
ing of others engaged him only less than the 
saving of himself. The Sabbath school was the 
sphere of his earliest beneficent exertions. Into 
this he threw himself with the same entireness 
of devotion which marked his later labors in so 
many spheres. When but a babe in Christ, he 
organized a school in a destitute locality, seven 
miles from the city. Thither the holy day found 








him going early, and thence returning late, with 
glad, if weary, steps, till those were raised who 
could carry it on without him. Unceasingly since 
this agency has been operative there; and a com- 
modious church, a flourishing society, and regular 
preaching, witness to-day, as for years they have, 
the good of that beginning. Near the close of 
this connection he was elected superintendent 
of one of the largest schools in the city. In 
this position he was active seven years. Not 
by labor alone, but by his means as well, he 
sought to make the school attractive and effi- 
cient. For twenty-two years, in different ca- 
pacities, he had to do with Sunday schools; and 
not many of the noble army of workers in these 
nurseries of religicn will have more to show, on 
the final day, than he. Reviewing this connec- 
tion, he modestly records the impression that he 
was not altogether unuseful. 

A nature so earnest as his, so intensely aglow 
with longing to be useful, is seldom at loss for 
opportunities. How to use them is oftener a 
care. In this solicitude his self-renouncing be- 
neficence had its origin and life-long support. 
The feeling that he was but a steward, that 
himself and all he had were God’s, took early 
hold of him. Almost in the dawn of his busi- 
ness career he formed the purpose to regard 
whatever substance God might give him as only 
lent for use. This purpose he kept to the end 
with unsurpassed fidelity. In some reminiscent 
pencilings on his forty-third birthday, he makes 
thankful mention of the means by which he was 
so early led to the systematic consecration of 
his substance. He ascribes it most of all to 
the habitual reading of God’s Word. Soon after 
commencing business, N. R. Cobb’s resolutions, 
and, some time later, Norman’s Memoir, fell into 
his hands. About the same time he read Wes- 
ley’s sermon “On the Use of Riches.” Follow- 
ing these allusions is the entry, “I adopted 
their Scriptural views, to give all my net gains, 
according to a vow I then made.” In the same 
connection he confesses obligation to Elder 
Knapp. Preaching on the parable of the pounds, 
and pressing, in his usual downright way, the 
charge, “occupy till I come,” he exclaimed, 
“Put all aboard the old ship Zion, and sail 
with it for heaven.” Committed to this course 
already, he purposed anew its faithful execution. 
He adds, “I went immediately to Rev. J. Gru- 
ber and gave him two hundred and fifty dollars 
to begin a colored people’s Sunday school, to 
which I have since given six hundred dollars 
more.” Ore of the most flourishing colored 
societies of the city has grown from that begin- 
ning. The last allusive entry bears the date of 
1852, and reads, “My vow I have kept up to 





















































SELF AND SUBSTANCE ON THE ALTAR: 








this time.” The record on high will show it 
was inviolate till the summons came. “Net 
gains,” indeed, did not content the later years. 
As failing health warned of the end, his share 
of the capital in trade was, by degrees, cur- 
tailed; and all he thus withdrew went to swell 
the stream of his beneficence. So continuous 
were these drafts that, when his final sickness 
came, but a few thousands of all he had made 
remained undispensed; and almost his last writ- 
ing was an instruction to his brothers to de- 
vote whatever might remain to charitable pur- 
poses. Thus it may with truth be said, that 
all he gathered, in a successful business career, 
was laid upon the altar of benevolence. 

Many of the channels through which, for a 
quarter of a century, his charities poured in 
ceaseless flow, await the final revelation. Never 
was alms-doing more without the sound of 
trumpet than his. Even his brothers, partners 
with him in business, can but vaguely guess 
the total of his benefactions; while, as to much, 
the direction is even more unknown. Nearly 
all these years are without single note to tell 
where and what he gave. It was only known 
he was always giving all he made. Some little 
slips, filled with almost microscopic writing, tell, 
in the briefest way, the givings of the last few 
years. In all they would not make a sheet, but 
reams of rarest writing would be less eloquent 
than they. 

Impossible, however, it was to hide such be- 
neficence. So full and steady was its flow, in 
certain directions, that, try as he might, he could 
no more hide it than the sun his shining. Some 
of these a word may designate. For nothing 
were his givings freer or more constant than for 
the spread of Christ’s kingdom among the 
heathen. None were deeper in his sympathy 
and prayers than those who toil in far-off fields, 
His warm heart glowed with increasing desire, 
as life went on, for the world’s evangelization. 
Had millions been at his disposal, they would 
have gone to speed this consummation as freely 
as his thousands. Besides his contributions at 
missionary anniversaries, always liberal, his 
offerings, without such interveption, were neither 
few nor small. Once a year at least, I presume, 
the Treasurer at New York heard from “ Zac- 
cheus,” and always in a voice to make echoes 
in the ends of the earth. 

The education of young men of piety and 
promise, unable themselves to command its 
facilities, was for long a favorite consecration 
of a portion of his yearly gains. Several such, 
of his own selection, were supported thus, in 
whole or in part, through a college course. 
Whether he ever experienced misgiving as to 





the wisdom of these outlays is not known. That 
the result, in the main, was for the glory of his 
Master, scarce admits a question. One, fur- 
nished thus for useful labor, was called away 
ere yet the sweat or sweets of toil were tasted. 
The rest, so far as known, still serve the Church; 
some, in the ministry; all, as they could not, 
save for his munificence. Through them, it is 
trusted, “he, being dead,” will long continue to 
speak. Though not learned himself, few had 
stronger faith than he in sanctified learning as a 
means of usefulness. The colleges of the Church 
he rated among its foremost agencies of good, 
and to them his hand was never closed. One 
of these, it is known, was his beneficiary in the 
sum of thousands; and others, in widely-sepa- 
rated parts of the country, received from him 
substantial aid. A less pretentious school drew 
so largely on his time and means, and for so 
long a period, that mention of it must not be 
omitted here. The Manual Labor school adja- 
cent to Baltimore, with farm attached, receives 
indigent boys, whom it trains to industrious hab- 
its while imparting a common education. For 
a quarter of a century he was the active friend 
of this noble charity. Besides his personal con- 
tributions, he, once a year, canvassed the city 
in its behalf, going from store to store, arguing 
its claims, undiscouraged by repulse, thankfully 
accepting the smallest gift, receiving merchan- 
dise sometimes, and turning it to money in 
whatever way he could; and all this with un- 
diminished ardor each returning year. As much 
as two thousand dollars he has gathered, in this 
laborious way, in a single year. Outside of his 
family, his death was no where felt as in the 
Manual Labor school. 

But space forbids to say more of his special 
modes of beneficent exertion. His unsleep- 
ing desire to trade wisely with the talents God 
had given was ever tentative of new ways. 
How many they were, and how successful, the 
ultimate revealing will alone discover. A single 
one, hinted in his memoranda, may be named 
as a sample. As a means of good, tract distri- 
bution was high in his esteem. As many as 
three colporteurs were abroad, for the space of 
a year, at his single cost. He conceived the 
purpose of sending out these silent preachers, in 
connection with his business. Twenty-five cents’ 
worth of carefully-chosen tracts went into every 
box that left the store for nearly three years, 
going thus in wide diffusion over three States. 
One would hardly hesitate to augur well of this 
expedient; but thought of rightly, it is not, 
perhaps, surprising that his expectation was 
unmet. After a fair trial he records, “ Not 
realizing good proportionate to expenses I stop- 
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ped it, and contributed more liberally to the | 


Tract Society.” Bound to no plan by any other 
than availingness of good, he was ever alert to 
have his givings yield the best return. 

That he was able out of a business not larger 
in its beginnings, and unfostered by the gains 
which worldly prudence would have yearly put 
to its enlargement, to lay out so much in doing 
good, is a wonder that finds solution partly in 
God’s blessing on his close and constant business 
application, and partly in his rigid personal 
economy. Spite of depletion, his business grew. 
But after all the most he gave was but what 
so many give to sumptuous living and needless 
indulgence. And here is one chief lesson of his 
life. Self laid on the altar, with even a meas- 
ure of his entireness, would set free the means 
of pushing on to speedy consummation the 
victories of truth. He made and saved simply 
to give; and that not for ostentation, but to 
further, in whatever way, the welfare of his 
kind. To lay himself out to the utmost in this 
was not merely a pleasure, it was an abiding 
conviction of duty. Even his manner of life 
took its mold from this conviction. His habits 
were of the least expensive. Nothing needless, 
in personal outlay, would his quickened con- 
science suffer. His dress, always neat, was of 
the plainest. His diet was simple and sparing. 
Personal economy, for the sake of benevolence, 
was, with him, as much a point of conscience 
as devotion to his business. 

The religion that bore such fruit could not be 
other than of the best type. He was a saintly 
man. His piety was a steady flame. His 
spirit, though sedate, was joyous. Of a genial 
nature, his intercourse was always kindly, leav- 
ing all impressed with the excellence and power 
of religion. Of love to God and man his heart 
and life were full. With him prayer was un- 
ceasing; fastings frequent. The Bible and the 
closet had all the time he could spare from his 
manifold activities. During most of his relig- 
ious life he accomplished a yearly reading of 
the Bible. By far the most of all he has left 
in writing is in the form of Scripture med- 
itations. 

The end was a fitting sequel—calmly victori- 
ous. As it came near, and the watchers by his 
bed whispered apprehensions that consciousness 
was gone, he said, “I comprehend your mean- 
ing. You don’t know how composed I am.” 
Later he said, “I look back with pleasure on 
my past life;” and last, “Through grace I go to 
see my Savior. I could talk for a week.” But 
the tongue had lost its cunning. He was in his 
fifty-second year. Measured by its deeds, his 
life was antediluvian. If it be that the use 


made of intrusted gifts will apportion the 
| awards of judgment, what a joyous reckoning | 
| his will be! | 





—-sSoe-— 


A CROWN FOR THY SILVER HAIR. 


BY MRS.E. C. HOWARTH. 





O minstREt of eighty-eight, 
Bard of the olden time, 
Singing while thou dost wait 
On the bounds of a changeless clime, 
We list to thy harp’s glad ring, 
So tender yet free from care; 
And we ask, Will the angels bring 
A crown for thy silver hair? 


Ah, little we thought that time 
Had numbered these years for thee, 
As we linked to the dancing rhyme 
A bard that was young and free; 
And we twined for a smooth, white brow, 
A garland of roses fair; 
O where shall we gather now 
A crown for thy silver hair! 


There were eyes that were wont to fill 
At sound of thy tender strain, 

And hearts that were dreaming still 
Through years of sorrow and pain; 

With thy spirit of gladness and truth, 
And thy talents brilliant and rare, 

Thou hast made the affections of youth 
A crown for thy silver hair. 





Then, minstrel of eighty-eight, 
Bard of the thrilling rhyme 
Thou who hast conquered fate 
With a faith and a trust sublime, 
Lift up thy voice and sing, 
And the gift of affection wear 
Till the white-robed angels bring 
A crown for thy silver hair. 


<0 Doo— 


LAST YEAR. 





BY DELL A. HIGGINS. 
THE same June daisies hiding 
Deep in the fragrant grass, 
The same cool shadows flitting 
As the clouds like angels pass; 
And here the fringed gentians, 
Each with a pearly tear, 
Left by the morning shower, 
Just as they were last year. 


But the long grass creeps and covers 
To-day a narrow bed, 

And the flowers wreathe and cluster 
Over my darling’s head; 

And the shadows deepen, darken, 
As the angels come more near, 

But there ’s only one to watch them, 
And there were two last year. 
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PICTURES FROM THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDER DUMAS. 


BY BEV. B. F. CRARY, D. D. 


NAPOLEON EMPEROR—AUSTERLITZ, 


HE last moments of the Consulate had been 
employed in clearing the avenues to the 
throne by punishments and favors. The time 
for the Empire had come. Napoleon was occu- 
pied in reorganizing it. 

The feudal nobility had disappeared—Napoleon 
created a popular nobility; the different orders 
of chivalry had fallen into discredit—Napoleon 
instituted the Legion of Honor; for twelve years 
the highest military title was that of general— 
Napoleon created twelve marshals. 

These twelve marshals were the companions 
of his fatigues; birth and favor had nothing to 
do in their nomination, They had courage for 
their father, and for their mother—victory. The 
twelve chosen were Berthier, Murat, Moncey, 
Jourdan, Masséna, Angereau, Bernadotte, Soult, 
Brune, Lannes, Mortier, Ney, Davoust, Keller- 
man, Lefévre, Perignon, and Serrurier. 

After an interval of thirty-nine years three 
still live who saw the rising sun of the Repub- 
lic, and the setting of the star of the Empire; 
the first is, at the time we write these lines, 
Governor des Invalides, the second President of 
the Counsel of Ministers, and the third King 
of Sweden—the only remains of the imperial 
Pleiades. The fivst two have maintained their 
hight, the third has gone higher still. 

On the 2d of December, 1804, the coronation 
took place in the church of Notre Dame; Pope 
Pius VII had come from Rome expressly to 
place the crown on the new Emperor. Napo- 
leon went to the metropolitan church escorted 
by his guard, drawn in a carriage by eight 
horses; near him was Josephine. The Pope, 
the cardinals, the archbishops, the bishops, and 
all the heads of departments awaited him in 
the cathedral, in the court of which he stopped 
some moments to listen to a discourse and to 
respond. The address terminated, he entered 
the church and ascended the throne prepared for 
him; the crown was on his head, the scepter in 
his hand. 

At the designated moment in the ceremonial 
a cardinal, the grand almoner, and a bishop 
approached to support and lead him to the foot 
of the altar. The Pope then advanced, and, 
putting the triple unction on his head and his 
two hands, he pronounced with a loud voice the 
following words: “Almighty God, who hast 
established Hazael as Governor of Syria and 





made Jehu King of Israel, manifesting to them 
thy will through the prophet Elijah, thou who 
hast also anointed with holy unction the heads 
of Kings Saul and David through the ministry 
of Samuel the prophet, shed through my hands 
the treasures of grace and of thy benedictions 
on thy servant Napoleon, whom, despite our 
personal unworthiness, we consecrate to-day 
Emperor in thy name.” 

Then the Pope remounted slowly and majes- 
tically his own throne. They bore to the new 
Emperor the Holy Gospels; he placed his hands 
upon them and took the oath prescribed by the 
new Constitution; then, as soon as the oath was 
taken the chief heralds of the army cried with 
a loud voice, “The most glorious, most august 
Emperor of the French is crowned and en- 
throned. Vive ?Empereur!” The church re- 
sounded immediately with the same cry; a 
salvo of artillery responded to it with brazen 
voice, and the Pope celebrated the Ze Deum. 

Every thing was finished, the accounts of the 
Republic were settled up to that hour—the revo- 
lution had made a man. But it was not 
enough that he should be crowned; he believed 
that, having the hundred arms of Briareus, he 
should have also three heads, 

On the 17th of March, 1805, M. de Melzi, 
Vice-President of the Counsel of State of the 
cisalpine republic, came tu offer to join to his 
empire the Kingdom of Italy, and on the 26th 
he received at Milan, in the dome of which 
Galeas Visconti had Jaid the foundation-stone 
and sculptured the last flowers, the crown of 
iron of the old Lombard kings, which had been 
borne by Charlemagne, and which he placed on 
his head, saying, “God has given me this, woe 
to him that touches it.” From Milan, where 
he left Eugene with the title of Vice-Roi, Na- 
poleon goes to Genoa, which had renounced its 
sovereignty, and whose territory, reunited to 
the Empire, formed the three departments of 
Genoa, Montenotte, and of the Appenines. The 
Republic of Lucca united in that partition 
became the Principality of Piombino. Napoleon 
prepares, by making a Vice-Roi of his step-son 
and a princess of his sister, to make kings of 
his brothers. 

In the midst of all this organization of dis- 
cordant things Napoleon learns that in order to 
defeat the attack with which she is menaced, 
England has induced Austria again to make 
war on France. That is not all. Paul I, our 
chivalric ally, has been assassinated; Alexander 
has inherited the double crown of Pontiff and 
Emperor. One of his first imperial acts was to 
make, on the 11th of April, 1805, a treaty with 
the British minister, and that treaty leads 
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Europe in a third coalition, to which Austria 
acceded on the 9th of August. 

Once again these allied sovereigns force the 
emperor to lay aside the scepter, and the gen- 
eral to take the sword. Napoleon goes to the 
Senate on the 23d of September, obtains a levy 
of 80,000 men, departs the next day, passes 
the Rhine on the Ist of October, enters Bavaria 
on the 6th, delivers Munich on the 12th, takes 
Ulm on the 20th, occupies Vienna on the 13th 
of November, makes a junction with the army 
of Italy on the 29th, and on the 2d of Decem- 
ber, the anniversary of coronation, he is face to 
face with the Russians and Austrians on the 
plains of Austerlitz. 

On the day before Napoleon had seen the 
fault his enemy had made in concentrating all 
his forces on the village of Austerlitz in order 
to turn the left of the French. Toward the 
middle of the day he went on horseback with 
Marshals Soult, Bernadotte, and Bessiéres, and 
rode along the line of the infantry and cavalry 
of the guard who were under arms in the plain 
of Schlapanitz; he had advanced to the line of 
the tirailleurs of the cavalry of Murat, who had 
exchanged some shots with the enemy. From 
that point he observed, while in the midst of 
flying balls, the movements of the various 
columns, and, Uluminated by one of those sud- 
den revelations which was one of the char- 
acteristics of his genius, he comprehended the 
entire plan of Kutusoff. From that moment 
Kutusoff was beaten in his mind, and, entering 
the barracks which he had constructed in the 
center of his guard on a plateau which over- 
looked the whole plain, he said, in turning 
around and casting his eye over the enemy, 
“ Before to-morrow night all that army will be 
mine.” 

About 5 o’clock in the afternoon the follow- 
ing proclamation was ordered to be read to the 
army: 

“Sorprers, The Russian army is before you 
in order to avenge the Austrian army of Ulm; 
these are the same battalions which you have 
beaten at Hollabrun, and which you have since 
constantly pursued to this place. The positions 
which you occupy are formidable, and while 
they will march to turn my right they will 
present their flank. 

“Soldiers, I will myself direct your battal- 
ions. I will keep as far as possible from peril 
if with your accustomed bravery you will bear 
confusion and disorder into the ranks of the 
enemy; but if victory is a moment undecided, 
you will see your emperor expose himself to 
the first strokes, for victory should not hesitate 
on this day when the honor of the French in- 





fantry is at stake, and that involves the honor 
of the whole nation. 

“Let no one leave the ranks under the pre- 
text of bearing away the wounded, and let each 
one be deeply penetrated with this thought, that 
it is necessary to conquer these stipendiaries of 
England, who are animated by so great hatred 
to the French name. 

“This victory will finish your campaign, and 
we will be able to betake ourselves to Winter 
quarters, where we will be joined by the vari- 
ous armies which are forming in France, and 
then the peace which I will make will be wor- 
thy of my people, and you, and myself.” 

Let us permit Napoleon to speak for himself. 
Let us listen to Caesar who recounts the scenes 
of Pharsale: “On the 3d the enemy bivouacked 
at Hogieditz. I passed that day on horseback 
riding round the environs. I saw that it was 
in my power to support my right and to baffle 
the projects by occupying in force the plateau 
of Pratzen from Santon to Kreseno in order to 
arrest their front. But that might lead only to 
a contest with equal chances, and I wished 
something better. The intention of the allies 
to gain my right was manifest. I believed I 
was able to strike them one sure blow, giving 
them the liberty of maneuvering in order to 
extend their left, and I did not place on the 
hights of Pratzen but a single detachment of 
cavalry. 

“On the Ist of December the enemy, debouch- 
ing from Austerlitz, came face to face with us 
in the position of Pratzen, the left extending 
toward Aujest. Bernadotte arrived from Bohe- 
mia between their lines, and Davoust reached 
the abbey of Raigern with one of his divisions; 
that of Gudin bivouacked at Nicholsburg. 

“The reports that I received from all sides 
concerning the march of the enemy’s columns 
confirmed me in my opinion. At nine o’clock 
in the evening I passed through my line enough 
to judge the direction of the fire of the enemy 
and to animate my troops. I had caused a 
proclamation to be read; it promised them not 
only victory, it explained to them the move- 
ment which would secure it. It was the first 
time, without doubt, that a general had in- 
trusted his army with the knowledge of the 
combinations which would insure victory. I did 
not fear that the enemy would be informed of 
it; if so, he would not have faith in it. 

“That circuit was the occasion of one of the 
touching incidents of my life. My presence 
before the front of the corps d’armée communi- 
cated, as I drew near, an electric thrill which 
reached the extremity of the line with the 
rapidity of the lightning. By a spontaneous 
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movement all the divisions of infantry, hoist- 
ing bundles of lighted straw at the end of 
long poles, gave me an illumination which for 
the time was strange and imposing, and as the 
eye glanced along the extended line was also 
sublime; it was the first anniversary of my 
coronation. The sight of the fires recalled to 
my mind the fagots of vines with which Han- 
nibal deceived the Romans, and the bivouacs 
of the camp of Liegnitz, which had saved the 
army of Frederic, giving him the change at 
Daunn and at Landon. While I passed before 
each regiment cries of vive ? Empereur resounded, 
and, repeated far and near in proportion as I 
advanced, bore to the camp of the enemy the 
proofs of the enthusiasm which animated my 
soldiers. Never did a warlike scene present a 
splendor more solemn, and each soldier partook 
of the confidence which his devotion inspired 
in me. 

“That line along which I rode till midnight 
extended from Kobelnitz to Santon; the corps 
of Soult formed the right; placed between Sokol- 
nitz and Pontonitz, he found himself face to 
face with the center of the enemy; Bernadotte 
bivouacked behind Girskowitz, Murat at the 
left of that village, and Lannes with his horse 
was on the banks of the Brunn; my reserves 
were established in the rear of Soult and Ber- 
nadotte. 

“In placing my right under the orders of 
Soult in front of the enemy’s center it was clear 
that on him would fall the greatest weight of 
the battle. But in order that his movement 
might reach the results I had promised myself, 
it was necessary to draw from him the enemy’s 
troops which debouched toward Blasowitz and 
by the hights of Austerlitz. It was probable 
that the emperors and the head-quarters were 
there, and it was necessary to strike there first 
of all in order afterward to turn upon their left 
by a change of front; it was, besides, the means 
of cutting off the left from the road to Olmutz. 

“T decided, then, to second at first the move- 
ment of Bernadotte on Blasowitz with my 
guards and the reserves of grenadiers in order 
to strike the right of the enemy and afterward 
to turn upon his left, which would find itself 
compromised in proportion as it advanced be- 
yond Telnitz. My design was fixed the day 





before, when I had announced it to my soldiers; | 


the essential thing was to seize the favorable 
moment. I had passed the night in the bivouac; 


the marshals were assembled around me to re- | 


ceive my last orders. 
“I mounted my horse at 4 o’clock in the 
morning; the moon had set; the night was cold 


Ta dark enough, although the weather was 


‘as I have already said, that of Bohemia. 


calm. It was important for me to know whether 
the enemy had made any movement during the 
night which would derange my plans. All the 
reports of the grand guards confirmed the fact 
that all the stir was from the enemy’s right to 
his left; the fires seemed more extended toward 
Aujest. At daylight a slight mist obscured the 
horizon a little, especially in the low grounds. 

“All at once the cloud sunk away; the sun 
began to gild with its rays the summits of the 
hights, while the valleys were still enveloped 
in a vapory cloud. We saw very distinctly the 
hights of Pratzen, not long since covered with 
troops, and now actually abandoned by the 
enemy’s left. It is certain that he has followed 
his plan of extending his line beyond Telnitz; 
in the mean time I observe with the same 
facility another march from the center toward 
the right in the direction of Holibitz; there is 
nothing surer than that the enemy offers his cen- 
ter unprotected to all the force it may suit me 
to press against it. It was eight o’clock in the 
morning before the troops of Soult were massed 
on two lines of battalions in attacking columns 
in the bottom of Puntowitz. I asked the Mar- 
shal how long it would take him to gain the 
hights of Pratzen. He promised me to be there 
in less than twenty minutes. Let us wait, 
then, said I to him. When the enemy makes 
a false step it is necessary to guard against in- 
terrupting him. 

“Soon the firing begins more lively from the 
direction of Sokelnitz and of Telnitz, and an 
aiddecamp announced to me that the enemy 
had appeared with his menacing forces. It was 
what I expected. I gave the signal; immedi-, 
ately Murat, Lannes, Bernadotte, Soult, rushed 
forward in a gallop. I mounted my horse to 
go to the center; in passing before the troops I 
urged them anew, saying to them, ‘The enemy 
has just exposed himself imprudently to your 
arms; terminate the campaign by a stroke of 
lightning.’ The cries of vive 7 Empereur attested 
that they understood me, and became the true 
signal of attack. Before proceeding let us see 
what was passing in the armies of the allies. 

“Tf one could rely on the dispositions of 
Weyrother their design was to act technically 
on the same plan that they had at first wished 
to execute by strategic maneuvers, that is, to 
make an effort with their left reénforced to 
gain my right, to cut me off from the route to 
Vienna, and to shut me in, beaten, on the 
Brunn. It was well that my destiny was not 
fixed to that route, and that I had preferred, 
It is 
certain that the plan offered, nevertheless, 
chances in favor of the allies; but in order that 
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the plan might succeed it was not necessary to 
isolate the moving left; it was essential, on 
the contrary, to cause it to be followed success- 
ively by the center and the right, which would 
be extended in the same direction. Wevrother, 
in the same manner as he had done at Rivoli, 
maneuvered by the two wings, or, at least, if 
that was not his design, he acted in a manner 
to make one believe it was. 

“The left, under Buxhowden, composed of 
the advanced guard of Kienmayer, and of three 
Russian divisions, those of Doctoroff, Langeron, 
and Pribichefski, numbered thirty thousand 
men. It would advance in three columns from 
the hights of Pratzen by Aujest on Telnitz and 
Sokelnitz, reach the stream which forms two 
lakes on the left, and fall upon Turas. 

“The fourth column, under the orders of 
Kolowrath, with which was the head-quarters, 
formed the center. It would advance by Prat- 
zen toward Kobelnitz, a little in the rear of 
the third. It was composed of twelve Russian 
battalions under Miloradowich, and of fifteen 
Russian battalions of new levies. The fifth, 
formed of four squadrons under Prince Jean de 
Lichtenstein, would leave the center, behind 
which it had passed the night, and second the 
right in marching toward the bank of the Brunn. 

“The sixth, at the extreme right, composed 
of the advanced guard of Bagration, consisting 
of twelve battalions and fourteen squadrons, 
was destined to attack on the grand route to 
the Brunn the hights of Santon and Bosenitz. 
The seventh, composed of guards under the 
Grand Duke Constantine, would form the re- 
serve of the right wing on the banks of the 
Brunn. 

“One may see that the enemy wished to 
turn my right, which he supposed extended to 
Melnitz, while my army was massed - between 
Schlapanitz and the road to Brunn ready for 
any event. According to that disposition Bux- 
howden, already more advanced than the rest 
of the army, was still moved before the other 
columns; besides that the cavalry of Lichten- 
stein had again marched from the center toward 
the right in such a way that the hights of 
Pratzen, the key to the whole field of battle, 
were left without defense. 

“At the instant when I gave the signal all 
the columns are in motion. Bernadotte gains 
the defiles of Girskovitz and advances on Blas- 
owitz, sustained on the left by Murat; Lannes 
marches to the same hights on both sides of 
the Brunn; my guard and my reserves follow 
at some distance the corps of Bernadotte, ready 
to act on the center if the enemy attempts to 
move thither his forces. 





“Soult dashes like lightning from the ravines 
of Kobelnitz and Puntowitz at the head of the 
Divisions Saint Hilaire and Vandamme, sus- 
tained by the Brigade of Lavasseur. Two other 
brigades of Legrand’s Division are left as flank- 
ers to mask and dispute the defiles of Telnitz 
and of Sokelnitz with Buxhowden. As it is 
evident that he will force them, Marshal Davoust 
receives the order to go to Raygem with the 
Division Friant and the dragoons of General 
Bourcier, to hold the heads of the Russian 
columns till we can attack them more seri- 
ously. 

“Scarcely has Soult clambered up the hights 
of Pratzen before he falls unexpectedly on the 
column of Kolowrath—the 4th—which marches 
in the center behind the third, and which, 
believing itself protected by the advance, marched 
without order; the Emperor Alexander, Kutu- 
soff, and his staff are with them. All this 
takes place so suddenly in the very midst of 
the head-quarters that it astounds and discon- 
certs them. Miloradowich, who marches in 
front, finds scarcely time to lead into battle the 
battalions as he can form them. He is over- 
whelmed, and the Austrians who follow him 
experience the same fate. The Emperor Alex- 
ander exposes himself and shows his coolness 
in rallying his troops; but, thanks to the ridic- 
ulous dispositions of Weyrother, he has not 
under his control a single division disposable 
as a reserve; the allied troops are pushed for- 
ward as far as Kostiradeck. The Brigade of 
Kamiuski, which belonged to the third column, 
assailed thus on its right flank, tried to unite 
its efforts to those of Kutusoff and to reéstab- 
lish for a moment their affairs. Nevertheless, 
the aid could not resist the combined efforts of 
Saint Hilaire, of Vandamme, and of Lavasseur. 
The line of Kolowrath, menaced, being thrown 
into the marshy valley of Birubann, fell back 
on Washan, as was prescribed in the disposi- 
tions. The artillery of that column, mired in 
the half-frozen mud, was abandoned to us, and 
the infantry, deprived of cannon and cavalry, 
could do nothing against victorious Soult. In 
the moment when that decisive stroke was 
made the two columns of the right of Buxhow- 
den were opposed and hindered around Sokel- 
nitz, whence they debouched, notwithstanding 
the efforts of Legrand’s Division; Buxhowden 
himself at the same time marched from Pelnitz, 
the efforts of four battalions only could not 
check him. 

“In that instant Davoust arrived at Raygem, 
and the Division Friant drove back on Telnitz 
the advance guard of the enemy. The combat, 
taking a turn more serious toward Sokelnitz, 
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Davoust, leaving before Telnitz only the dragoons 
of Bourcier, ascends the stream to Sokelnitz 
with the Division Friant. A fierce combat 
rages at that point. Sokelnitz, taken and re- 
taken, remains a little while in the hands of the 
Russians. Langeron and Pribichefski march even 
against the hights of Marxdorf. Our troops, 
arranged in crescent form, charge many times 
their flanks with success; that struggle, bloody 
enough, is only accessory, it suffices to hold 
the enemy without repulsing him; it would not 
have been any disadvantage if the engagement 
had lasted a little longer. 

“Notwithstanding things took so favorable 
a turn on the right, we obtained no less suc- 
cess on the center and the left; the same mis- 
fortunes that befell the head-quarters came 
upon the Grand Duke Constantine, the Russian 
guard, and the fourth column, They thought 
themselves held as a reserve, yet were the first 
assailed. Bagration extended his line toward 
the right in the direction of Dwaroschena in 
order to flank and attack the position of San- 
ton. The cavalry of Lichtenstein, recalled from 
the center in order to second it, was opposed 
in the route by other columns in such a way 
that the Grand Duke and his guards, arriving 
at Krug before it, found themselves in the first 
line at the moment when Bernadotte advanced 
on Blasowitz and Lannes on both sides of the 
hights of the Brunn. The battle immediately 
began again with spirit. 

“Reaching, finally, after a long circuit, the 
right of the Grand Duke and his guards, the 
Prince of Lichtenstein began to form, when the 
hussars of the Russian guard, excited by tem- 
pestuous valor, threw themselves between the 
divisions of Bernadotte and of Lannes in order 
to reach the light-horse of Kellerman, which re- 
tired before them. Victims of that ardor, they 
were charged by the reserves of Murat, over- 
thrown, and led under the fire of our two lines 
of infantry; half of them were left sleeping 
there. 

“In the mean time our progress from Prat- 
zen had forced Kutusoff to recall Lichtenstein 
to the aid of his center, and that Prince, equally 
menaced on the right and left, did not know 
to what extent or whither to send the first aid. 
He hastened to send four regiments of cavalry, 
which came just in time to be witnesses of the 
defeat of Kolowrath. General Ouvaroff with 
thirty squadrons of cavalry was placed between 
Bagration and the Grand Duke, the rest of the 
cavalry were placed on the left. 

“On his side, the Grand Duke, seeing the 
columns of French infantry penetrate into 
Blasowich and debouch from it, took the reso- 





lution to descend from the hights to preserve 
half of the road. The movement seemed nec- 
essary as much for his own safety as to disen- 
gage the center, of which they began to be 
doubtful. 

“While a furious battle raged between the 
infantry of the Russian guard and the Division 
of Erlon, the Grand Duke ordered the cavalry 
guards to charge the right flank of the latter, 
who had formed so as to leave the fourth regi- 
ment of the line detached from the Division 
Vandamme in order to cover the interval. The 
Russian cuirassiers threw themselves on that 
regiment, overpowered one battalion, but paid 
for the honor of bearing off its eagle by the 
loss of many of their bravest men. That isola- 
ted accident was not dangerous, At the same 
time, uncertain whether the enemy could sus- 
tain himself there, I judged it necessary to 
send against him Marshal Bessiéres with the 
cavalry of my guard. It seemed proper to end 
the struggle there; I ordered him to charge. 
The Russian line, after a most honorable defense, 
was obliged to yield to the united efforts of 
Bernadotte and Bessiéres. The infantry of their 
guard, unable to resist any longer, fell back on 
Krzenowitz. The Chevaliers of the guard, who 
came in that instant from Austerlitz, vainly 
flattered themselves that they could reéstablish 
their affairs. That regiment of the elite could 
do nothing. Charged themselves by my grena- 
diers, who rushed upon them under the orders 
of Rapp, they were overthrown, and the whole 
center then took the road to Austerlitz. While 
this was transpiring, Murat and Lannes kad 
attacked with success the corps of Bagration 
and the cavalry of Ouwarow, who sustained 
him. Our cuirassiers had beaten the left of 
that wing, pressed by tke Divisions Suchet and 
Caffarelli. Every-where victory crowned our 
combinations. Certain that Bernadotte, Lannes, 
and Murat would be more than enough to 
finish the enemy on that side, I turned to the 
right with my guards and the reserves of Oudi- 
not in order to aid Soult to destroy the left 
wing, assailed in the rear and compromised in 
the midst of lakes. 

“It was two o’clock when Soult, encouraged 
by our approach, reunited the Divisions Saint 
Hilaire and Legrand to attack Sokelnitz in the 
rear, while the troops of Davoust should assail 
it in front. Vandamme on his side threw him- 
self on Aujest; my guard and my grenadiers 
follow, in order to aid, as necessity may require, 
in either of these attacks. ‘ 

“The division of Pribichefski, surrounded in 
Sokelnitz, laid down its arms; some fugitives 
alone bear the news of the disaster. Langeron, 
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repulsed in his turn, is no more fortunate, and 
only half of his troops rejoined Buxhowden. 
The latter, who had lost five or six hours with 
the columns of Doctoroff in a useless skirmish 
toward Telnitz in place of marching since ten 
o'clock on Sokelnitz, determined at last that it 
was time to think of his own safety. He began 
about two or three o’clock to return to Aujest, 
and to go out of the trap in which he was in- 
volved, passing along the bottom between the 
lakes and the hights. He debouched from the 
village in column, when Vandamme threw him- 
self with impetuosity on his flank, penetrated 
into Aujest, and cut the column in two. Bux- 
howden, not able to retrace his steps, continued 
his route with the two battalions in his front in 
order to rejoin Kutusoff; but Doctoroff and 
Langeron, with the twenty-eight remaining bat- 
talions, found themselves in the valley between 
the lakes and the hights crowned by Saint 
Hilaire, Vandamme, and my reserves. The head 
of the column on the side of Aujest, escorting 
the artillery, attempted to fly across the canals 
made for draining the lakes; the bridge broke 
down under the weight of the cannon. These 
brave men, in order to save their pieces, sought 
to cross the extremity of the frozen lake; but 
the ice, furrowed by our balls, gave way under 
the mass and swallowed up men and cannon; 
more than two thousand were drowned. Doc- 
toroff had but one way to take, that of march- 
ing along the bank of the lake under our fire 
to Telnitz, and of gaining a dike which separa- 
ted the lake of that name from that of Melnitz. 
He succeeded, not without enormous loss, in 
gaining Satschann, protected by the cavalry of 
Kienmayer, who made most praiseworthy efforts. 
They took together the road to Czeitsch across 
the mountains, hotly pursued by our forces. 
The little artillery which the enemy had saved 
from the center and the left was abandoned in 
that retreat, executed along horrible roads, 
which the rain of the evening before and the 
thaw had rendered impracticable. 

“The position of the enemy was cruel. I 
had come up with him on the route to Wischan, 
which he could not follow because it was 
already ravaged, and, besides, the wrecks of his 
left were not in a condition to reach it. He 
was then forced to take the road to Hungary; 
but Davoust with one division reached Nicols- 
burg, and was able by a flank march to ad- 
vance to Gading while we pressed quickly the 
rear. The allied army, enfeebled by the loss 
ot twenty-five thousand men in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners, one hundred and eighty pieces 
ot cannon, besides a large number of missing, 
was thrown into the greatest disorder.” 








This is the recital of Napoleon himself. It 
is clear, simple, and grave as becomes such a 
subject. His foresight had not deceived him a 
moment. The battle unfolded itself as on a 
chess-board, and a single stroke of lightning 
had smitten, as he said, the third coalition, 
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HE library is a cherished treasure among 
the resources of every intelligent family, 
and the: authors that furnish such a source of 
entertainment and profit deserve the gratitude 
of their race. There are various tastes in the 
reading world, and there are authors to suit 
every taste. Hence no two libraries are alike. 
It would be impossible to select a number of 
even the standard works of our language suited 
to every family in the land. Some family libra- 
ries are almost exclusively religious; the Bible 
and hymn-book, “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” “ Saint’s 
Rest,” and a few volumes of sermons form the 
basis, and only works of a similar class are 
added from year to year. Others are only cal- 
culated to amuse; the popular novels are there, 
a few of the descriptive and lyric poets, the 
“monthlies” of the more sprightly kind, beauti- 
fully bound, with a few books of biography and 
travel; these show the taste of the owners. 
The eccentric individual, looked up to in the 
country village as the little great man of the 
place, will take you into his library and point 
with pride to the authors that adorn his shelves; 
he almost worships them; he can talk by the 
hour of the ancient heroes and the statesmen 
and orators of modern times; he can repeat 
many a wise saying from the table-talk of the 
great Samuel Johnson or from the pithy sen- 
tences of Lord Bacon. Then there is the anti- 
quarian, whose great delight is to collect all 
manner of “rare works” from all the ages and 
in every language. Many libraries are selected 
without care and with very little judgment, the 
principal object being to fill up; these afford a 
very convenient receptacle for those well-mean- 
ing authors, whose chief merit consists in the 
selection of a good subject, while a chance vol- 
ume or two from the well-known standards of 
the day, a few school books, and some respecta- 
ble-looking octavos from the prolific pen of the 
“Commissioner of Patents,” complete the litera- 
ture of the family. The would-be fashionable 
“Mr. Potiphar,” who had only the covers of 
books nicely painted, gilded, and labeled in his 
library—the key of which was always lost— 
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has many a counterpart in spirit if not in 
practice. 

The character of authorship and libraries 
changes with every age. It is well that public 
taste demands this change, else the productions 
of one age would suit all after-time, and literarp 
enterprise would have no periodical revolutions 
and revivals. Thus it is that writers in every 
successive generation have their readers and ad- 
mirers. Only a few have intrenched themselves 
so firmly in the affections of mankind that they 
can resist the waves and tempests of time from 
age to age. Some works are local in their 
character, or suited only to the times, or have 
only the charm of novelty to recommend them. 
Such a work as Byron’s “English Bards and 
Scotch Reviewers” or Pascal’s “ Provincial Let- 
ters” had a power and point which the present 
age can not fully appreciate. Some books be- 
come antiquated on account of their style. 
Literary composition, like music, has become 
more simple than formerly. The Latinisms of 
Dr. Johnson and the ingenious tropes of Jeremy 
Taylor are not admired in the present day. It 
is amusing to look into that quaint old book, 
Burton’s “Anatomy of Melancholy.” What 
genius, what learning, what vivacity! The 
reader is led on from one odd conceit to another 
through a realm of fancy. Yet no one would 
think of taking such an author as a model of 
style. Every reader should know something 
of old authors. Many of them have a fresh- 
ness of thought and a wealth of illustration 
that enrich and refresh the mind of the reader. 
Very few, however, are likely to become so 
ardent in their admiration of these old writers 
as to be borne along unweariedly through the 
vast tomes of their “opera omnia.” Happily 
the present age has learned to condense, or at 
least to stop within bounds. 

But we are not to suppose that every exten- 
sive literary work is capable of compression. 


Many have been the attempts to give the world 


the quintessence of what the best authors have 
written. We have “Elegant Extracts,” and 
“Compendiums,” and “Diamond Editions” in 
abundance, but it is like presenting us with 


specimen bricks to give us an idea of each par- | 


ticular house. We wish to see the architectu- 
ral design and the completed edifice in all its 
harmony and beauty. What idea of the “ Iliad,” 
for instance, could one have from “The Parting 
of Hector and Andromache?” or of “ Telemaque” 
from an isolated description of some island 
scene in which the principal hero displays his 
prowess? Or what notion of Shakspeare’s plays 
would future ages be able to form from seeing, 


in some cabinet edition of the British poets, the 
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“Soliloquy of Hamlet” and the “ Apology of 
Othello?’ Some of the productions of genius 
will remain in all their completeness from age 
to age. Many a heavy craft, however, has 
foundered; the light skiff is more likely to 
steer clear of the rocks, override the shallows, 
and shoot the cataracts in its passage down the 
centuries. It is wonderful how securely the 
Classics have floated down to us, and the Bible 
and a few other barks of the nobler kind. Nor 
is it only the meaner class that have perished, 
for as jewels strew the ocean’s bed and flowers 
bloom neglected in forest solitudes, so many a 
precious treasure of antiquity lies hidden in 
the dark recesses of oblivion. 

There is one respect in which much of the 
valued literature of the past is preserved—it is 
in the reproduction of the sentiments and utter- 
ances of former generations. In the physical 
world the organisms of past ages form the sub- 
strata for new life and growth;' decay is trans- 
fused into freshness and lives again, new land- 
scapes and new forms of animated nature 
appear, and almost a new world waves its lux- 
uriance over the old. So the essence of literary 
life and beauty does not wholly die out, it 
gives inspiration to new forms and a new world 
of poetry, romance, and living truth. This is 
especially true in reference to philosophical re- 
sults. Appliances and processes are lost, but 
the results remain only to increase in power 
and extent. An eminent writer, in speaking 
of this accumulating power of scientific discov- 
ery, has the following very striking observa- 
tion: “Those elementary truths of geometry 
and of astronomy which in India and Egypt 
formed an occult science upon which an ambi- 
tious priesthood founded its influence, were 
become in times of Archimedes and Hipparchus, 
the subjects of common education in the public 
schools of Greece. In the last century a few 
years of study were sufficient for comprehend- 
ing all that Archimedes and Hipparchus knew; 
and at present, two years employed under an 
able teacher, carry the student beyond those 
conclusions which limited the inquiries of Leib- 
nitz and of Newton. Let any person reflect on 
these facts; let him follow the immense chain 
which connects the inquiries of Euler with 
those of a priest of Memphis; let him observe 
at each epoch how genius outstrips the present 
age, and how it is overtaken by mediocrity in 
the next; he will perceive that nature has fur- 


| nished us with the means of abridging and facil- 


itating our intellectual labor, and that there is 
no reason for apprehending that such simplifi- 
cations can ever have an end.” Thus the au- 
thors and thinkers of one age transmit their 
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power to those of succeeding ages, and, though 
their names may perish and their labors be 
swept away to give place fer better and higher 
developments, yet they leave upon the advanc- 
ing spirit of the ages the imperishable impress 
of their genius. Books inspire thought; ideas 
are reproduced continually. Byron acknowl- 
edged his readiness to “crib” from others, not, 
we suppose, that he copied thoughts, but gath- 
ered suggestions and inspiration from them. 
Sir Walter Scott wove his beautiful fictions, to 
a great extent, from tedious narratives taken 
from dusty parchments, snatches from old bor- 
der songs, antique phrases of the street, and 
fragments of obscure authors, giving intrinsic 
force and beauty to the whole. It would be 
impossible to tell how much the entertainment 
which our libraries afford us is owing to the 
forgotten labors and fast-fading records of the 
past. 

There are other ways in which the literature 
of the past is preserved in modern libraries. 
Some men have been brought to the world’s 
notice by writing the biographies of great au- 
thors, or by editing their works, as the small 
boat is dragged along by the great ship; and 
thus many who would otherwise have been 
unknown to fame have safely achieved an in- 
ferior kind of immortality. Others who have 
been plodders'in their day, and useful pioneers, 
have at least been cited by some great author- 
ity who afterward appeared. One can scarcely 
find a page of that learned work, “ Hallam’s 
Middle Ages,” that has not reference to some 
of these now unknown chroniclers of the olden 
time. If only a paragraph from such as thesa 
are rescued from the great deep of time—iike a 
single plank of the sinking vessel—and embod- 
ied in some great work to be transmitted to 
coming generations. Even this is better than 
being forgotten forever. Many an author must 
be content with a brief mention in some future 
biographical dictionary. Others may hope for 
a small space in the scrap-books of old conceits 
and sayings which the hand of antiquarian 
research shall prepare after the lapse of centu- 
ries. Such is the glory of authorship! 

But many old authors have a place in the 
modern library by representation. A part, at 
least, of what they have written, and perhaps 
the best part, is still read and admired. We 
have as yet the complete works of Addison, 
Goldsmith, and Burke; a less portion of them 
is read every year, and at last the beautiful 
sets of uniform volumes which now occupy so 
prominent a place in our libraries will exist in 
the pyramids of books yet to be printed almost 
as Egyptian mummies amid the life that sur- 





rounds them. But there are some gems of 
these authors which the world will always 
cherish. And as with individual authors, so 
with the great mass that have ever lived; only 
a select part of general literature is destined to 
be preserved. Gibbon supposes the world to 
have suffered but little loss by the burning of 
the Alexandrian library, and that the greater 
part of the masterpieces of antiquity have been 
secured to us. The -worthless will perish, 
whether by the power of the elements or the 
natural neglect of time. And since every age 
increases the multitude of books, the number 
that will be permanently valued will be more 
and more select. A medieval library consisted 
of thirty or forty volumes. There was room 
then for inferior genius. But he must be a 
bold man who in the present day launches his 
boat on the vast sea of authorship confidently 
expecting to reach the port of lasting renown. 
Yet the book-making mania seizes myriads who 
hope to be distinguished in the long lists of 
literary fame. Germany alone prints its millions 
of volumes annually, and contains its thousands 
of living authors. New novels issue from the 
press at the rate of two a week. Poetry is so 
abundant that publishers instinctively shun the 
manuscript of a new poet. Amid such accumu- 
lating wealth of literature only the best works 
of the best authors are worthy of being rescued 
from the past and treasured in the libraries of 
the present age; and many writers of our day, 
who are hoping for the honors of posterity, 
may with reason moderate their hopes and 
found their consolations rather upon the pleas- 
ures of composition, the admiration of their 
cotemporaries, and the exercise of a power 
which may bless even future generations. 

As it is impossible to read every thing that 
is worth reading, it is desirable to have a select 
rather than an eatensive library. That renowned 
but somewhat mythical personage, “the uni- 
versal scholar,” is now but seldom heard of. 
A few may have been able in ages past “to 
drive all the sciences abreast,” but that achieve- 
ment is becoming more and more a matter of 
history. On the other hand, to aim at being 
“a man of one book” in such an age as this 
would be to choose poverty amidst abounding 
wealth; for, after all, the much-praised homo 
unius libri is preéminently ignorant, ultra, and 
self-confident. But in reading books of intrin- 
sic merit one should take time to enter into 
the spirit of the author, grasp his arguments, 
and thoroughly comprehend and appreciate the 
whole work. It is better, perhaps, to accumu- 
late a library by slow additions as book after 
book is read and placed on the shelves as 
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cherished treasures than to have an extensive 


and showy selection of works reserved for future 
reading. The owners of large libraries are often 
men of superficial reading; they can quote 
poetry, cite authorities, and use learned ex- 
pressions; but they have only a smattering of 
knowledge, and are not able to discuss with 
vigor and grasp of thought any one of the 
great themes so richly elaborated by their 
favorite authors. As the “Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table” expresses it, they get their in- 
spiration as it “oozes out to them through the 
backs of the books” among which they daily 
live. One who has access to a large library 
will frequently stand before the rich assortment 
with hesitation, selecting one and another with 
varying purpose, and perhaps acquiring a habit 
of desultory reading. The best authors will 
richly repay the most careful and thorough 
perusal, 

Reading should not be confined to any par- 
ticular department. Special taste should be 
gratified, but at the same time directed and 
cultivated. A well-developed mind is to be 
acquired by training all the mental faculties, 
giving them objects of pursuit and sources of 
refreshment and power. The reader of history 
gains a mass of facts both entertaining and in- 
structive. But truth is not confined to history, 
nor lessons of instruction to the sober prose 
and realities of every-day life. Besides these 
there is an “inner world,” a region of romance 
and beauty, into which the soul may rise and 
find pure ideals of living sentiment and eternal 
truth. The battle-scenes of antiquity which 
Rollin describes with so much animation and 
minuteness of detail are looked upon as facts, 
while the fable of the frogs and their king may 
be laughed at as an unmeaning fiction; yet the 
latter may possibly contain as much philosoph- 
ical truth as the graphic narrative of many a 
real occurrence. The beautiful creations of 
poetic fancy have an enduring charm. The 
poet, the scholar, the thinker, even the specu- 
latist and dreamer, are all adding to the pleas- 
ures and advancement of their race. Let them 
ail have a welcome to our homes and each a 
cherished niche in the temple of our national 
literature. There let history speak from the 
mighty past in utterances of counsel and warn- 
ing; let the minstrelsy of ancient and modern 
times sound forth the sweet, inspiring music of 
humanity; let philosophy unfold the treasured 
wisdom of the ages, and fiction disclose the 
glowing visions of the ideal world, and religion 
over all diffuse the heavenly light and holy 
atmosphere of a divine, ennobling, and triumph- 
ant faith. 
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THE MAN WITH TOO MUCH BRAIN— 
ROBERT HALL. 


BY TILE EDITOR. 

OBERT HALL was born at Arnsby, En- 

) gland, May 2, 1764. He was the son of a 
respectable Baptist minister, and the youngest 
of fourteen children. In infancy he was so 
feeble that there was little expectation of his 
reaching maturity. His parents procured for 
him an outdoor nurse, in whose arms he was 
carried about day after day, following close 
after the plow in the field or lingering by the 
sheep-pen—from the persuasion very prevalent 
in the midland counties of England that the 
exhalations from the newly-plowed ground and 
from sheep in the fold are salubrious and 
strengthening. His nurse often took him to 
the burial-ground which was adjacent to his 
father’s dwelling. From the inscriptions on the 
tombstones he learned his letters, 

When only three years old he was one day 
expressing his disapproval of one who spoke 
too quickly, when his mother reminded him 
that he also spoke very fast. “Vo,” was his 
sudden reply, “J only keep at it.” In mere 
childhood he became attached to a tailor, who 
was a member of his father’s congregation, a 
shrewd and well-informed man and an acute 
metaphysician. To this man he ascribed his 
early predilection for metaphysical studies. Even 
at nine years of age such books as Edwards on 
the “Affections” and on the “Will” and 
“Butler’s Analogy” were the books chosen for 
his own reading, and he gave evidence of won- 
derful comprehension of them. From childhood 
it seems to have been his impression that he 
would be a preacher like his father. His child 
sermons, preached to his playmates, attracted 
much attention, and were regarded as the cer- 
tain prophecy of a great divine and pulpit 
orator. When, at the age of eleven, he was 
visiting the house of a friend of his father’s, 
the gentleman was so struck with the precocity 
of his talents that he repeatedly invited a select 
company of friends to hear the child orator. 
Mr. Hall often adverted to the injury done him 
by the incongruous elevation to which he was 
thus raised. “Conceive,” says he, “if you can 
the egregious impropriety of setting a boy of 
eleven to preach to a company of grave gentle- 
men, full half of whom wore wigs. I never 
call the circumstance to mind but with grief at 
the vanity it inspired; nor, when I think of 
such mistakes of good men, am I inclined to 
question the correctness of Baxter’s language, 
strong as it is, where he says, ‘Nor should men 
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turn preachers as the River Nilus breed frogs, 
[saith Herodotus,] when one half moveth before 
the other is made, and while it is yet but pluin 
mud |’” 

At the age of fifteen Mr. Hall entered upon 
his studies at the Bristol Baptist Institution 
with direct reference to the ministry. The same 
precociousness of intellect that marked his child- 
hood still characterized him; and it is not 
wonderful that “ pride of intellect” became his 
besetting snare. This was singularly humbled. 
He had been appointed to preach before his 
tutors and fellow-students. For some minutes 
he proceeded grandly, when suddenly he hesi- 
tated, stammered, and finally paused and sat 
down, burying his face in his hands, and ex- 
claiming, “O, I have lost all my ideas!” Sym- 
pathy with him induced the professors to urge 
him to repeat the effort the ensuing week. 
His failure this time was even more painful 
than the first, and he rushed from the vestry 
to his own room in indescribable agony. “If 
this does not humble me,” he exclaimed, “the 
devil must have me.” 

In 1784 Mr. Hall became assistant pastor to 
Dr. Evans in Bristol. Here his preaching at- 
tracted general attention, and the church was 
crowded to excess. The brilliancy and force of 
his eloquence were universally acknowledged, 
while his fascinating conversational powers drew 
equal admiration. As a satirist—not always 


smooth and polished—he was unequaled, and. 


his sermons were indebted to this faculty for 
not a little of their pungency. 

Most gifted men at some time in their life 
have attempted imitation. Mr. Hall forms no 
exception to this. He heard Mr. Robinson, 
whom he afterward succeeded at Cambridge, 
and was so fascinated with his manner that he 
resolved to imitate it. Alluding to this after- 
ward he said, “ After my second trial, as I was 
walking home, I heard one of the congregation 
say to another, ‘Really, Mr. Hall did remind 
us of Mr. Robinson.’ That was a knock-down 
blow to my vanity, and I at once resolved that 
if ever I did acquire reputation it should be my 
own reputation, belonging to my own character, 
and not be ‘that of a likeness. Besides, if I 
had not been a foolish young man I should 
have seen how ridiculous it was to imitate such 
a preacher as Mr. Robinson. He had a musical 
voice, and was master of all its intonations; he 
had wonderful self-possession, and could say 
what he pleased, when he pleased, and how he 
pleased, while my voice and manner were 
naturally bad; and, far from having self-com- 
mand, I never entered the pulpit without omit- 
ting to say something that I wished to say and 





saying something that I wished unsaid; and 
besides all this, I ought to have known that 
for me to speak slow was ruin.” Still more did 
he attempt to imitate Johnson, whom he not a 
little resembled in the structure of his mind. 
At a later date, referring to this, he said, “ Yes, 
I aped Johnson, and I preached Johnson, 
and I am afraid with little more of evangelical 
sentiment than is to be found in his essays; 
but it was a youthful folly and a very great 
folly. I might as well have attempted to dance 
a hornpipe in the cumbrous costume of Gog and 
Magog. My puny thoughts would not sustain 
the load of words in which I tried to clothe 
them.” This admiration of the great moralist 
was not without effect in forming the style of 
the great pulpit orator, for the “Jonsonian 
periods” abound in his compositions. 

In 1791 Mr. Hall succeeded Mr. Robinson as 
pastor of the Church at Cambridge. Many of 
the members had been led astray into Socinian- 
ism by their former pastor. Mr. Hall’s first ser- 
mon was upon the doctrine of the atonement 
and its tendencies. At its conclusion one of 
the prominent members followed him into the 
vestry and said, “ Mr. Hall, this preaching won’t 
do for us, it will only suit a congregation of 
old women.” “Do you mean my sermon, sir, 
or the doctrine?” “ Your doctrine.” “ Why is 
it that the doctrine is fit only for old women?” 
“Because it may suit the musings of people 
tottering on the brink of the grave, and who 
are eagerly seeking comfort.” ‘Thank you, sir, 
for your concession. The doctrine will not swit 
people of any age unless it be true; and if it 
be true it is not fitted for old women alone, 
but is equally important at every age.” 

With all his intense energy of character Mr. 
Hall was liberal and generous in his apprecia- 
tion of noble men who differed widely from 
him in his theological views. On one occasion 
he made some eulogistic remarks upon the 
character of Dr. Priestly. A narrow-minded 
follower of Priestly, tapping Mr. Hall on the 
shoulder with an indelicate freedom from which 
he recoiled, said, “ Ah, sir, we shall have you 
among us soon, I see.” Mr. Hall, startled and 
offended by the rude tone of exultation in 
which this was uttered, hastily replied, “ De 
among you, sir! me among you! Why, if that 
were ever the case I should deserve to be tied 
to the tail of the great red dragon and whipped 
round the nethermost regions to all eternity.” 

His severity was sometimes terrific. From 
the consciousness of his own early vanity he 
acquired for it a perfect hatred, and whenever 
he saw it in young preachers he did not fail to 
pursue it with relentless vehemence. A preacher 
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of this character, having delivered a sermon in 
Mr. Hall’s hearing, pressed him, with a dis- 
gusting union of self-complacency and indeli- 
cacy, to state what he thought of the sermon. 
Mr. Hall remained silent for some time, but at 
length said, “There was one very fine passage, 
sir.” “Iam rejoiced to hear you say so. Pray, 
sir, which was it?” “Why, sir, it was the pas- 
sage from the pulpit into the vestry.” 

Dr. Gregory has gathered up numerous anec- 
dotes of Robert Hall during his residence at 
Cambridge. We append a few as giving the 
best possible insight into the character of the 
man. On one occasion a person talking to him 
of one whom they both knew, and who was 
very penurious, said, “ Poor wretch! you might 
put his soul into a nut-shell.” “ Yes, sir,’ Mr. 
Hall replied, “and even then it would creep 
out at a maggot-hole.” His love of sincerity 
in words and actions was constantly apparent. 
Once while he was spending an evening at the 
house of a friend, a lady who was there on a 
visit retired, that her little girl of four years 
old might go to bed. She returned in about 
half an hour and said to a lady near her, “She 
is gone to sleep. I put on my night-cap and 
lay down by her, an? she soon dropped off.” 
' Mr. Hall, who overheard this, said, “Excuse 
me, madam; do you wish your child to grow 
up a liar?” “O dear, no, sir! I should be 
shocked at such a thing.” “Then bear with 
me while I say you must never act a lie before 
her. Children are very quick observers, and 
soon learn that that which assumes to be what 
is not is a lie, whether acted or spoken.” This 
was uttered with a kindness which precluded 
offense, yet with a seriousness that could not be 
forgotten. His dislike to compliments was thus 
expressed: “In compliments two and two do 
mot make four, and twenty and twenty fall 
very far short of forty. Deal not, then, in that 
deceitful arithmetic.” 

Mr. Gregory says that on one of his inter- 
views with Mr. Hall he used the word felicity 
three or four times in rather quick succession. 
He asked, “Why do you say felicity, sir? 
Happiness is a better word, more musical, and 
genuine English, coming from the Saxon.” 
“ Not more musical, I think, sir.” “ Yes, more 





| Calvinism. 


| 





musical; and so are words derived from the | 


Saxon generally. Listen, sir—‘My heart is 
smitten and withered like grass;’ there ’s plain- 
tive music. Listen again, sir—‘Under the 
shadow of thy wings will I rejoice;’ there ’s 
cheerful music.” “Yes, but rejoice is French.” 
“True, but all the rest is Saxon, and rejoice is 
almost out of tune with the other words. 


Listen again—‘Thou hast delivered my eyes | 


from tears, my soul from death, and my feet 
from falling; all Saxon, sir, except delivered. 
I could think of the word ¢ear, sir, till I wept. 
Then, again, for another noble specimen, and 
almost all good old Saxon-English—‘ Surely 
goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life, and I will dwell in the house 
of the Lord forever.’” 

Dr. Gregory had been reading an original 
edition of Doddridge’s Pneumatology, and asked 
Mr. Hall to lend him Kippis’s edition of that 
work. “I do not possess it,” said he in a tone 
which indicated not a high appreciation of 
Kippis. “Was not Dr. Kippis a clever man?” 
“He might be a very clever man by nature 
for aught I know, but he laid so many books 
upon his head that his brains could not move.” 
“This,” says Dr. Gregory, “was to me, who at 
that period devoted much more time to reading 
than to thinking, an admirable lesson.” On 
being asked whether he was an Arminian or a 
Calvinist, he said, “ Neither, sir, but I believe 
I recede further from Arminianism than from 
If a man profess himself a decided 
Arminian I infer trom it that he is not a good 
logician; but, sir, it does not interfere with his 
personal piety; look at good Mr. Benson for 
example. I regard the question more as meta- 
physical than religious.” A lady, who had 
been speaking of the Supreme Being with great 
familiarity, but in religious phraseology, having 
retired, he said, “I wish I knew how to cure 
that good lady of her bad habit. I have tried, 
but as yet in vain. It is a great mistake to 
affect this kind of familiarity with the King of 
kings, and speak of him as though he were a 
next-door neighbor from the pretense of love. 
Mr. Boyle’s well-known habit was infinitely 
to be commended. And one of our old divines 
well remarks that ‘nothing but ignorance can 
be guilty of this boldness, that there is no 
divinity but in a humble fear, no philosophy 
but shows itself in silent admiration.’” 

Mr. Hall was an inveterate smoker. One of 
his parishioners put into his hands Dr. Adam 
Clarke’s pamphlet on “The Use and the Abuse 
of Tobacco,” with a request that he would read 
it. In a few days he returned it, and at once, 
as if to preclude discussion, said, “Thank you, 
sir, for Adam Clarke’s pamphlet. I can’t refute 
his arguments, and I can’t give up smoking.” 

Mr. Whipple says that the records of Robert 
Hall’s conversation boil over with an audacity 
of expression which cuts clean through the 
“linen decencies of life.” A vain young man 
once said to him that he intended to refute a 
book which was much admired by Mr. Hall. 
“ You attack that author!” exclaimed the indig- 
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nant Hall; “a fly take wings against an arch- 
angel!” One of his parishioners said to him 


one day, “Mr. Hall, I hear you are going to | 


.’ “T marry Miss 








marry Miss 


! Why, | 


sir, 1 would as soon marry Beelzebub’s daughter | 


and go home and live with the old folks.” 
While touching on this subject his actual mar- 
riage is said to have had something of the 
same singularity in it. “Betty,” said he, ad- 
dressing his housekeeper, “do you love the 
Lord Jesus?’ “Yes, sir.” “And, Betty, do 
you love me?” “Yes, sir.” They were mar- 
ried at once. 

The growth of the infidel spirit, consequent 
upon the French Revolution, led Mr. Hall, in 
1799, to prepare and deliver his sermon on 
“ Modern Infidelity.” Its publication gave him 
at once a national reputation, and he was thence- 
forth recognized as one of the profoundest think- 
ers and most eloquent writers of the age. 
Even now this sermon is regarded as one of 
the finest specimens of pulpit eloquence in any 
language. 

We have already noticed the feebleness of 
Mr. Hall’s constitution in infancy. Though he 
measurably recovered from this feebleness, he 
experienced much physical suffering all his life. 
His mental activity was too intense and too 
constant for his feeble constitution. His habits 
of study also greatly aggravated his complaint. 
Often has he been known to sit at his reading 
or yet more intensely engaged in abstract 
thought for more than twelve hours in the day. 
Early in 1803 the pain in his back and head 
increased to such intenseness and continuity 
that he almost ceased to have any refreshing 
sleep. From this double cause his noble mind 
lost its equilibrium, and Robert Hall for a time 
became inmate of a mad-house. But even in 
his madness he did not lose the pungency of 
his wit and the keenness of his power of retort. 
A shallow condoler with his misfortunes visited 
him in the mad-house and said in a whining 
tone, “What brought you here, Mr. Hall?” 
Hall significantly touched his brow and replied, 
“What ‘Il never bring you, sir—too much 
brain.” During this affliction the Church and 
congregation gave the most unequivocal proofs 
that they had caught something of the gener- 
ous and exalted spirit of their pastor. They 
raised by voluntary subscription enough to 


purchase for him an annuity of one hundred | 


pounds, and also a large fund of which he was 


to have the use during his life and the disposal | 


of at his death. After his recovery from this 


affliction it was not thought advisable to re- 


main in Cambridge. He sought recreation, 
diversion of his mind from its wonted channels, 


and by degrees resumed preaching. At length 
he resumed the pastoral relation in Liecester, 
where he ministered with unusual success nearly 
twenty years. Here some of his ablest ser- 
mons and papers were prepared and published. 

In 1826, when Mr. Hall was in his sixty- 
second year, he received a call to the Church 
in Bristol, in which he first commenced his 
ministerial labors. It was with many regrets 
that at the call of duty he tore himself away 
from a people so tenderly attached to him. 
His ministry in Bristol was of short duration. 
The infirmities of age began now to develop 
themselves rapidly; he was subject to severe 
paroxysms, which continued to increase in 
frequency and violence till they terminated his 
life in February, 1831. The closing scene was 
one of sublime triumph. His difficulty of 
breathing had suddenly increased to a dreadful 
and final paroxysm. It seems this last parox- 
ysm came on more gradually than was usual 
with those which preceded. Mr. Hall, finding 
his breathing becoming much worse, first rose 
more on his elbow, then raised his body, sup- 
porting himself with his hand, till the increas- 
ing agitation obliged him to rise completely on 
the sofa and to place his feet in hot water— 
the usual means he resorted to for relief in 
every paroxysm. Mrs. Hall, observing a fixa- 
tion of his eyes and an unusual expression on 
his countenance, and indeed in his whole man- 
ner, became alarmed by the sudden impression 
that he was dying, and exclaimed in great 
agitation, “This can’t be dying!” when he re- 
plied, “It is death—it is death—death! O, the 
sufferings of this body!” Mrs. Hall then ask- 
ing him, “But are you comfortable in your 
mind?’ he immediately answered, “ Very com- 
fortable—very comfortable,” and exclaimed, 
“Come, Lord Jesus, come.” He then hesita- 
ted, as if incapable of bringing out the last 
word, and one of his daughters, involuntarily 
as it were, anticipated him by saying, “ Quickly,” 
on which her departing father gave her a look 
expressive of the most complacent delight. O, 
how inconceivably blessed, adds his biographer, 
is the change when at the moment of utmost 
agony the soul enters the regions of endless 
joy, passes from the land of the dying to the 








_ land of the living, from the society of saints to 
| the blissful presence of the King of saints, 
| where knowledge, illumination, purity, and love 
| flow forever and ever from the inexhaustible 
fountain! Such is the ineffable reward which 
awaits all the faithful followers of the Lamb. 
“Father, I will that they also whom thou hast 
‘given me be with me where I am, that they 
may behold my glory.” 
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A CHAPTER IN DANIEL’s History.—Dan. vi, 1-27. 

The biographies of the great and good men of the 
Bible have been drawn by inspiration’s infallible pen, 
that we may study them and make them the models 
of our moral life and conduct. This is, at once, their 
design and purpose. Within sight of this fact, let us 
notice the exemplification and practical enforcement 
which the history of this remarkable man, in a single 
chapter of his life, furnishes to some of the most im- 
portant truths and sublimest verities of our holy re- 
ligion. The first truth that stands out prominently to 
view on the surface of this narrative is the fact, that 

I. TRUE MERIT, EVEN IN THE PRESENT LIFE, CAN 
NOT GO UNREWARDED. Daniel's character had such 
force in it that, although the representative of a de- 
spised nation, as in the case of Joseph, he soon took 
precedence of the master spirits of the times, and be 
came a man of note in « foreign empire. His “excel- 
lent spirit” and profound wisdom win for him under 
one reign the rulership of the province of Babylon, and 
secure the position of Prime Minister for him in the one 
succeeding. Nothing could thwart the grandeur of his 
destiny. He had intellectual and moral worth; and 
this no power on earth could prevent from appreciative 
recognition and merited promotion. 
abundant to prove that genuine merit in some form 
must be rewarded even in the present life. It is a law 
of the universe that mind and worth shall rise to their 
own appropriate level. 

The next truth taught in this history is, that 

II. DIsTINGUISHED POSITION IN LIFE NEVER FAILS 
TO EXCITE THE ENVY OF LITTLE AND IGNOBLE MINDS 
The presidents over whom Daniel presided in the man- 
agement of the affairs of the kingdom are quick to 
perceive a statesman-like wisdom and a moral integ- 
rity, which stamp by comparison their own inferiority 
and baseness. He must, therefore, be ruined, and to 
this indirection and strategy are necessary. Mark their 
artful procedure in the case. 1. They do not arraign 
the administrative character of the object of their envy 
They dare not attempt this; for at the very threshold 
of an investigation into his administration they were 
forced to confess “he was faithful, neither was there 
any error or fault found in him.” What a confession! 
But in Daniel’s fidelity to ‘the law of his God "—he 
prays—there is hope for his ruin. Therefore, 2. They 
propose to get a royal decree passed which will be in con- 
Jlict with the discharge of his religious duties. The king 
is approached with consummate tact and a law decreed 
against any one asking “a petition of any, God or man, 
for thirty days,” save of the king himself; its penalty 
in case of violation that the person offending be “ cast 


Modern cases are 





into the den of lions.” Could envy have taken a more 
fiendish form? Will Daniel pray now? We learn 
next from this interesting history, 

Il]. THAT THE MAN OF GOD UNDER NO CIRCUM- 
STANCES MAY LAY ASIDE THE DUTIES OF RELIGION. 
If at any time even a seeming suspension of religious 
duty could have been safely attempted, surely this cri- 
sis in Daniel's history was the time. There were strong 
reasons in the estimation of human nature at least 
marking the case. 1. There was the known friendship of 
the king himself. He had been deceived, or this cruel 
law would never have been decreed. This Daniel well 
knew; and with a less steadfast spirit the duty would 
have been omitted during the thirty days. Life was 
precious, and he might have argued that, 2. The omission 
for that period could be atoned for by greater devotion 
to God after its expiration. But Daniel well knew that 
God's favor was worth more to him than life; therefore 
he dare not suspend prayer. Then, again, 3. The time 
and place of prayer might have been changed, and yet the 
duty discharged. But this would have been cowardly, 
and subjected his religions character to merited con- 
tempt and scorn. Expediency, where the honor of 
his God and religion was at stake, was not to be 
thought of. Hence the narrative says, ‘Now when 
Daniel knew that the writing was signed he went into 
his house; and his window being opened in his chamber 
toward Jerusalem, he kneeled upon his knees three 
times a day, and prayed and gave thanks, as he did 
aforetime.” A spectacle of sublimer interest was never 
witnessed on earth! 

“The noble mind, unconscious of a fault, 
No fortune’s frowns can bend or smiles exalt— 
Like the firm rock that in ’mid ocean braves 
The war of whirlwinds and the dash of waves.” 


We learn another precious truth from this narrative; 
namely : 

IV. THAT THE GOOD MAN, IN THE STRAIGHTFOR- 
WARD PURSUANCE OF DUTY, IS SAFE ANY WHERE. 
Daniel prays. The result is, he is cast into the lions’ 
den. The king goes with a heavy heart to the palace 
and spends a sleepless night. With early dawn he 
hurries to the lions’ den and plaintively sends this in- 
quiry to its bottom, “O Daniel, servant of the living 
God, is thy God, whom thou servest continually, able 
to deliver thee from the lions?” And how triumph- 
antly rings out on the morning air the human voice 
from below! “O king, live forever. My God hath 
sent his angel and hath shut the lions’ mouths,” ete. 
We learn again, 

V. THAT THE DESIGNS OF THE WICKED AGAINST 
THE RIGHTEOUS, HOWEVER WELLL LAID TO CARRY 
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OWN DESTRUCTION. The miscarriage of the purpose of 
Daniel’s enemies was not dreamed of. But there was 
a God in his history; and no power of men or devils 
could harm him. He was delivered, but his deliver- 
ance was the prelude to their own destruction. “ And 
the king commanded, and they brought those men 
which had accused Daniel, and they cast them into the 
den of lions,” etc. It has been wisely said that “ there 
is no juster law than that the author of a murderous 
contrivance should perish by it.” Lastly, the glorious 
truth stands out prominently in this history. 

VI. THAT DECISION AND FIRMNESS UPON THE PART 
or Gop’s CHILDREN IN TIMES OF PERSECUTION AND 
TRIAL NEVER FAIL TO BRING GLORY TO Gop. “Then 
king Darius wrote unto all people ... I make a de- 
cree that in every dominion of my kingdom men trem- 
ble and fear before the God of Daniel,” ete. Had 
Daniel failed in this hour of trial, how sad would have 
been the result! As it was, how glorious the effect of 
his heroic devotion to truth and principle! Neither 
Christianity nor its subjects have any thing to lose by 
going through the crucible, while both have often 
gained every thing by it. No truth has a better sanc- 
tion in Church or profane history than this, that de- 
cision and firmness by Christians in times of trial 
never fail to bring glory of God. 


“Virtue may be assailed, 
But never hurt; sarprised by unjust force, 
But not inthralled. Yea, that which mischief 
Meant most harm, shall in the happy trial 
Prove most glory. If this fail, 
The pillared, firmament is rottenness, 
And earth’s base built on stubble.” 

F.8.C. 


Gop’s Mercy IN HIS JUDGMENTS.—'For his mercy 
endureth forever.” Ps. cxxrxrvi. 

There are many who neither can nor will see that a 
part of God’s mercies are his judgments; and that he 
does not willingly afflict the children of men, but that, 
like a loving father, he may keep them from going 
astray from their own happiness. 

The mercy of God, even in his wrath and righteous 
indignation against the wickedness of man,.is beauti- 
fully shown in the 136th Psalm, where the Psalmist 
exhorts to praise and give thanks unto Him that smote 
Egypt in their first-born: “for his mercy endureth for- 
ever.” The prophet Isaiah—Ixi, 1—declares it to be a 
part of Christ’s mission, “to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord, and the day of vengeance of our 
God,” and our Savior afterward used the words as his 
own. 

Christ has preached and still proclaims to dying men 
“the acceptable year of the Lord;” but he has not yet 
proclaimed “ the day of vengeance of our God.” 

He is “the Lamb of God who taketh away the sins 
of the world;” but he is not only the Lamb of God, 
but he is the “ Lion of the tribe of Judah ;’ and when 
he leaves his mediatorial seat where he has mediated 
between an offended God and offending man, he will 
ascend the judgment-seat, and bring in the “day of 
vengeance of our God.” 

It was only as the Lamb of God, slain from the 
foundation of the world, that he could make such am- 
ple atonement, oblation, and sacrifice, that the whole 





| 
THEIR PURPOSE, ARE ALMOST SURE TO REACT IN THEIR | world could be saved, if they would accept the offered 


mercy. 

As the Lion of the tribe of Judah he has prevailed 
with God over sin and death, and will at the appoint- 
ed time bring in “the day of vengeance of our God,” 
when man will be judged by One who has had a human 
nature subject in all points like his own to temptation, 
yet without sin, and One who, by his perfect conform- 
ity to the law of God, has brought in “everlasting 
righteousness.” M. K. 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE GosPEL.— Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; 
and thy neighbor as thyself.’ Luke x, 27. 

Religion is more than an intellectual assent to the 
doctrines of the Bible; it is more than the most care- 
ful observance of rites and ceremonies; it is more than 
an earnest endeavor to conform the life to the teach- 
ings of revelation from a mere sense of duty: the 
heart as well as the head, the affections as well as the 
intellect must be engaged; and it must be the whole 
heart and the whole mind, the undivided affections 
and the untrammeled intellect, or it can not be accept- 
able in His sight who looks not at the outward ap- 
pearance, but at the heart. It is not more a duty than 
& privilege to lead a religious life—to labor to answer 
the great end in his creation, is the rightful service of 
the creature to the Creator. It elevates him in the 
scale of being, till he becomes as he was created, ‘ but 
a little ‘while’ lower than the angels;” neglect it, and 
he sinks lower than the beasts which perish. 

In God's service he becomes his heir—a joint-heir 
with Jesus Christ to an inheritance whose glory ‘eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath entered into 
the heart of man.” 

Reason and faith are not opposed, neither does rea- 
son refuse to act with faith, as far as it may; but faith 
having begun in reason, goes away on beyond its lofti- 
est researches, till, in the unclouded presence “of Him 
with whom we have to do,” it is changed to sight and 
abides forever. M. K. 


THE VINE AND THE VINE-GARDENER.—"J am the 
true vine, and my Father is the husbandman.” John 
vv, 1. 

In the German translations this passage reads, “I 
am the true vine, and my Father is the vine-gardener,” 
a more correct rendering, from the watchful, tender 
care required to bring the vine to its full perfection. 

M. K. 


NAAMAN IN THE HovsE or Rimumon.—‘Jn this thing 
the Lord pardon thy servant, that when my master goeth 
into the house of Rimmon to worship there, and he leaneth 
on my hand, and I bow myself in the house of Rimmon: 
when I bow myself in the house of Rimmon, the Lord 
pardon thy servant in this thing.” 2 Kings v, 18. 

Wesley and Lightfoot both say that this passage 
should be translated so as to read, ‘‘ When thy servant 
hath gone into the house of Rimmon, and hath bowed,” 
etc., a rendering which would excuse Naaman from the 
baseness of asking to be excused from worshiping an 
idol, when he knew that there was but one true and 
living God, whose mercy and goodness he had wonder. 
fully proved. Is this latter rendering the correct one? 

M. K. 
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Hotes anf Qurrirs. 


Avutnors WANTED.—Can any of your correspond- 
ents furnish authors for the following? 
“ Masterly inactivity.’’—Mackintosh or Burke? 
“Words are things.’”-—Byron. Where? 
“The ruling passion strong in death.” 
This occurs in substance in Byron. Can it be traced 
further? 
“Orthodoxy, my lord, is my doxy, and heterodoxy is an- 
other man’s doxy.’’—Dean Swift or Bp. Warburton? 
“The weary wheels of life stood still at last.” 
I am unable to trace to its source the following: 
*Coldly correct and critically dull.” 
I find an approximation to it in Pope’s lines—Essay on 
Criticism, 240— 
“Correctly cold and regularly low ;” 
and again in Tennyson's Maud: 
“ Faultily faultless, icily regular, splendidly null.” 
“A fellow-feeling makes us wondrous kind.”"—Coleridge? 
** Harmonious discord.” 
Horace, Ep. ad. Pisones, 374, has “Symphonia dis- 
cors;” and Lucan, I, 98, ‘Concordia discors.” Does 
the phrase occur in any English author? CFs, 


Is 1r PLaGIaARisM?—Your readers all remember 
Halleck’s beautiful lines on the death of Joseph Rod- 
man Drake: 

“Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my earlier days! 
None knew thee but to love thee— 
None named thee but to praise.” 
These lines were written in 1820, and Poe, in a review 
of Halleck’s poetry, charged the author with plagiarism 
from Wordsworth: 
“She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove, 
A maid whom there were none to praise 
And very few to love.” 
The appropriation lies in the italicized lines. 
In Rogers's Jaqueline—written in 1813—occurs the 
following stanza: 
*“‘O! she was good as she was fair; 
None—none on earth above her! 
As pure in thought as angels are— 
To know her was to love her.”’ 
On whom now rests the charge of plagiarism? But 
again: Burns’s Bonnie Leslie was probably written in 
August, (?) 1792. In it we read: 
* To see her is to love her, 
And love but her forever ; 
For nature made her what she is, 
And never made anither!” 


And Ane Fond Kiss, which, so near as we can as- 
certain, was written in February, 1788, contains these 


lines: 
* But to see her was to love her, 


Love but her and love forever.” 

To whom is Halleck most indebted? To Words- 
worth, Rogers, Burns, or HALLEcK? Was not Poe, as 
Cee 





Quotations.—The following quotations are “ famil- 
iar in our mouths as household words;” their pater- 
nity is not so well known: 

‘Like people, like priest.’’—Hos, iv, 9. 

Wisdom shall die with you.””—Job xii, 2. 

“ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick.”.—Prov. xiii, 12. 

“This weak, piping tite of peace.’’—Shakspeare, King Rich. 
TI, i, 1. 

“Grim-visaged war hath smoothed his wrinkled front.”"—Jb. 

“ Harp not on that string, madam.’’—I2., iv, 4. 

“Beauty unadorned, adorned the most.’’—Thomson's Sea- 
sons, iti, 206. 

Whence comes the motto of the Spectator, No. 40, 
which expresses this idea beautifully ? 

“Tnduitur, formosa est; Exuitur, ipsa forma est.” 

“Though last, not least in love.”-—Shaks., Julius Cesar, iii, 1. 

“This was the most unkindest cut of all.”"—Jb. 

“Not that I loved Caesar less, but that I loved Rome 
more.”’—JIb. 

This suggests Byron’s line—Childe Harold, tv, 178— 

“IT love not man the less, but nature more."’ 

“Sermons in stones.’’—Shaks., As You Like It, ii, 2. 

‘Thereby hangs a tale.’’—Ib., ti, 7. Taming the Shrevo, iv, 1. 

“Glittering generalities.”’"—Rufus Choate, of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

“Winged words.”—Byron: Bride of Abydos, ¢, 8. 

The éwea wrepéevra of Homer. 

“°T is distance lends enchantment to the view.""—Camp- 
bell: Pleasures of Hope. 

“Lay not that flattering unction to your soul.’’—Shake., 
Hamlet, iii, 4. 

“The observed of all observers.” —JD., iii, 1. 

“Paper bullets of the brain.”—Shaks., Much Ado About 
Nothing, ii, 2. 

“The milk of human kindness.”—Shaks., Macbeth, é, 5. 

‘No excellence without great labor.”— Wm. Wirt. 

C#**, 

FuxEerAL Query.—Did the preaching of funeral ser- 
mons come into the Church gradually or at once? If 
at once, then when? If gradually, was there any 
thing in the Jewish or pre-Popish Christian Church 
correspondent thereto? Or is the funeral discourse an 
outgrowth of the eulogy which the Romans were wont 
to pronounce over their eminent dead? 

4. 2. iy 


Qverizs.—l. The Rainbow—Allow me to ask a 
question: A person looking over the January number 
of my Repository said, “ How is it that there was no 
rainbow before the Flood? Did it not rain till then?” 
How ought I to have answered? I want to see if the 
opinion of others accords with mine. 8. A. B. 


2. Biblical Questions —I would like to have answers 
to two questions from yourself or readers: 

(1.) As the children of Israel traveled east from Egypt, 
how is it that they cross the Jordan from the east to 
the west bank, as is shown in the first chapter and 
fifteenth verse of Joshua? 

(2.) Who were the gods served by the fathers of the 
Israelites spoken of in Joshua xxiv, 14, 15? z= F. 
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Sideboard for Shildren. 


MARTHA SELDON’S GARDEN. 


BY MRS. EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


Every body said that Miss Andrews's school for girls was 
just the pleasantest and most delightful place in the world, 
and I am sure they were right. In the first place the great 
quiet house itself was charming, with its long, shady piazzas, 
and broad halls, with its beautiful grounds, and garden all 
filled with the sweetest flowers, which the grave old English 
gardener took so much pride in. Then there was Miss An- 
drews herself, a lovely lady, always pale and feeble, but always 
gentle and smiling; no one could help loving her. Her 
father, her’ mother, and her only brother had all died and 
left her alone, and so because she did not like to live in the 
great house without something to brighten it up, and be- 
cause she felt that, feeble as she was, she wanted to do some 
good in the world, she concluded to teach a little school for 


girls. There were only twelve of them, who came to the | 


house every day and staid four hours, and of the twelve all 
were the children of wealthy parents, who could clothe them 
well, and provide them all the comforts they needed—all but 
one, and she, little Martha Seldon, was the daughter of a 
poor man, aud, what was a great deal worse, of a drunkard. 
Nobody had ever taken any interest in her, till kind Miss 
Andrews found her out, and she pitied her so much that she 
offered to let her come to her school, and teach her to read 
and to sew, so that by and by she might grow up a useful 
woman. I am sorry to say that the other girls were not 
very kind to this little Martha Seldon, Perhaps if she had 
been a pretty child, with gentle ways, and a sad, pale face, 
they would have pitied and loved her. But Martha was very 
homely and awkward; her hair was coarse and red, and her 
face was covered with freckles, and it is hard sometimes for 
even grown-up people to remember that disagreeable people 
often need kindness even more than those whom it is so 
pleasant to help. I suppose the beggars that sat by the 
wayside, and the poor lepers who ceme to Jesus to be 
cleansed, were far more loathsome than the needy about us 
ever are, yet the Savior never turned away from one of them, 
but healed them with as much love and compassion as he 
showed to the great ruler, whose daughter was sick unto 
death. 

But I was going to tell you about Martha’s garden, and 
what grewia it. About the middle of May Miss Andrews 
proposed to the girls that each one should have a little bed 
of flowers of her own in the yard, and take the entire care of 
it. They were all delighted with the plan; so Robert, the 
gardener, took up the green turf from a part of the lawn, 
and after carefully preparing the soil he divided it into twelve 
equal beds, and bordered each one neatly with pinks from the 
great garden. Then Miss Andrews assigned one to each girl, 
and proposed that they should all bring what seeds they 
could, and then exchange and divide them, so that each one 
would be sure of a good variety. The next evening they 
gathered around the little garden beds, each one with her 
parcels of seeds, and a pleasant sight it was to see their 
happy faces, and listen to their merry voices. So Miss An- 
drews thought as she sat in her arm-chair by the window, 
sometimes reading, but oftener smiling down upon the little 
group below her. 

“T’ve got some crimson candytuft,”’ said May Grant; “ you 
can’t think how splendid it looks in blossom; it is n’t sweet, 
though, but here’s mignonnette and sweet alyssum, you can 
smell those all over our garden.” 

“And I brought whitlavia, that is the prettly little blue- 
bell mamma likes so much,” said Nellie Harris, “and here 
are sweet peas, and such a world of portulaccas; you can all 
have some.” 





So they went on dividing till every one was well supplied, 
and then they gathered up their treasures and began to con- 
sider where they should be p'anted. All at once Julia Man- 
ning exclaimed, “* Why, here is Martha Seldon: have you 
brought any seeds, Martha?” 

Martha came forward rather reluctantly and displayed two 
large parcels done up in old calico. 

“What are they?’ asked some of the girls, looking curi- 
ously at them. 

“These black ones are sunflowers, real nice, double ones,” 
said Martha, “and the others are marigolds. Old Goody 
Peters gave them to me.” 

“ Marigolds and sunflowers!’ exclaimed May Grant scorn- 
fully ; ‘nice things 1 should think to plant in Miss An- 
drews’s front yard.” 

The girls all joined in langhing at Martha's seeds, but, 
though her face turned very red at first, she did not cry, or 
seem to feel hurt as many children would. She only stooped 
down and began to draw lines in the dirt with her fingers, 
as if she was going to plant her seeds. 

‘Now, Martha Seldon,” said Alice Eaton, “you are not 
going to do any such thing. I won’t have those great dowdy 
flowers stuck in next to mine.” 

“Then give me some prettier ones,” said Martha; but no 
one had any to spare, so she went on with her work, and 
planted a border of marigolds all around her bed, and a row 
of sunflowers through the middle. Then, jumping up, she 
brushed the dirt off from her apron, tied on her bonnet, and 
started to go. 

“E’ll pull every one up as fast as they grow,” said Alice 
Eaton, shaking her black curls indignantly. 

“You'll be sorry if you do,”’ said Martha, with a savage 
look in her great bine eyes. 

Now, Miss Andrews heard every word of this talk, as she 
sat by her window, and I dare say you think she ought to 
have gone right out and told the girls how selfish and un- 
kind they were. But she did no such thing. She only 
closed her book, and leaned her head on her hand, and look- 
ed very sad as she sat there thinking—trying to find out what 
was the best and wisest thing for her to do, and in the end 
she concluded not to say any thing to the girls that night. 
So they went on planting their seeds till every thing was fin- 
ished to their minds, and then they went home. 

That evening Miss Andrews was walking up and down ono 
of the long piazzas, enjoying the clear, soft moonlight, and 
thinking how kind the good Lord had been to give us such 
a beautiful world to live in, when all at once the street 
gate opened softly, and she saw Martha Seldon coming up 
the walk. She had a large stick in her hand, and she did 
not notice Miss Andrews, but went straight to the flower- 
beds. As she stood looking at them a moment, Miss An- 
drews slipped quietly down the walk and laid her hand on 
herarm. Martha was very much frightened, and did not 
know what answer to make to Miss Andrews’s gentle greet. 
ing. She took her kindly by the hand, saying, 

“Come up to the porch, Martha, I want to talk to you, 
and it is too damp for us here.” 

Martha dared not object, and after they were seated by 
the door Miss Andrews said, still holding Martha’s hand, 
“T was just thinking, Martha, how good the Lord is to us 
to place us in such a beautiful world to live.” 

“He isn't good to me,” said Martha sullenly, without 
lifting her eyes from the floor. 

**O yes, Martha,” said Miss Andrews gently, ‘‘do n’t you 
remember the beautiful verse you learned, ‘His tender mer- 
cies are over all the works of his hands?’ ” 

“I don’t believe he cares any thing about me,” said 
Martha in an excited way; “if he does, why did n’t he 
make me pretty like May Grant, and rich like Julia Man- 


















































ning; and why do n't he let people love me? Every body 
hates me, only you and mother,” and the tears quivered a 
moment in Martha’s eyes, but she brushed them away and 
tried to look as sullen as ever. Kind Miss Andrews did not 
reprove the little forlorn child; she only pitied her the more, 
aud put her arm around her as she said, 

* Little children are often unable to see the reasons for all 
their parents do, and so we can not always tell why the 
Lord sends troubles and trials upon us, and denies us many 
things we want; but when we know how much he loves us, 
we can trust him all the same. I can not tell why he has 
taken away my dear father and mother, and all my earthly 
friends from me; or why he has afflicted me so that all my 
life I must suffer from pain and weakness; but 1 know there 
must have been some good reason for this, because my Fa- 
ther did it.” 

The tears dropped fast from Martha’s eyes, for she really 
loved her teacher, and she had forgotten how much trouble 
she had gone through. Neither of them spoke a word for 
sume time, but at last Martha said, 

“If the girls would only like me, Miss Andrews; but 
sometimes I think I will never come to school again, for I 
know they don’t want me with them.” 

“What did you come here to-night for?’ asked Miss An- 
drews, as if she had just thought of it. 

Martha hesitated a moment and then said resolutely, ‘To 
dig up Alice Eaton’s flower seeds, to pay her for saying she 
would pull my sunflowers up.” 

“ Would that have made the girls love you, do you think ?” 

**No, ma’am,”’ said Martha, “and I’m glad now I did n’t 
do it; but when they divided the seeds nobody offered me 
any, and then they made fun of my seeds, and I felt almost 
as if I wanted to kill them. I do love flowers dearly, Miss 
Andrews, but I never had any in my life, and I thought it 
would be so nice to have su.ne of my own.” 

It was a long talk that Martha and Miss Andrews had 
there upon the porch; but when the little girl walked away 
to her home, with one of the sweet May roses in her hand, 
she felt so gentle, and peaceful, and happy, that she almost 
wondered if she could be the same Martha Seldon that came 
up the street an hour before, with her heart full of anger 
and hate. 

The next day, as the girls entered the yard, they saw 
Martha was there before them stooping over her garden. 

“IT wonder what that provoking thing has brought now,” 
said Alice Eaton; “ onions and squashes likely.” 

They watched her for a moment groping in the dust, and 
then Alice said, 

“What in the world are you doing, Martha Seldon?” 

“Trying to find my sunflower seeds,’”’ said Martha; “I’ve 
got them most all, and we can get the rest when they sprout 
up.” 

“But are n’t you going to plant any thing else?” said Alice, 
in a wondering way. 

“No,” said Martha, “it is n’t worth while for me to have 
a garden; mother needs me so much at home I could n't 
get much time to take care of it.” 

The girls looked on in astonishment, it seemed so unlike 
Martha to speak so pleasantly, and they felt a little ashamed 
to think how selfishly they had treated her about the flow- 
ers. All that day Martha was quiet and gentle, and even 
Julia Manning declared she was quite agreeable. It was the 
same thing the next day and the next, and if Martha had 
any unpleasant feelings, as she saw the girls daily examin- 
iug their gardens, to see if any tiny shoots had made their 
appearance, she never showed them, but seemed as much 
interested in watching for the seeds as any one. 

Gradually it came to be a common thing for the girls to 
say, “Come Martha,’’ when they gathered for any sport, so 
that she no longer stood alone to look on; and one night 
Alice Eaton herself, with a great deal of mystery, proposed 
that each one should bring seeds of the very prettiest flower 
she could get, and plant Martha’s garden without letting 
her know any thing about it. The seeds were brought, the 
border of marigolds, which just began to make their appear- 
ance, pulled up, and the whole nicely planted, Miss Andrews 
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adding from her own garden a monthly rose and a clump of 
purple pansies, that were already blooming beautifully. 

“So after all,” said Mary Grant, “ Martha will have the 
prettiest garden and the first flowers of any of us.” 

“Martha has gathercd some rare flowers from her poor 
garden already,” said Miss Andrews, who stood by: “their 
names are patience, forbearance, and love, and I think since 
she has gathered them she has never failed to have in her 
bosom that precious blossom, hearts-ease.”” 

This was all Miss Andrews said, for she was a woman of 
very few words, but the girls kuew what she meant, and 
Alice Eaton said softly, as if to herself, 

** Patience, forbearance, and love! I hope they will grow in 
my garden too,” 


Dip Gop Make Brack Cassin ?—Little Willie lived in 
Memphis, Tennessee, and had a little black girl for a play- 
mate. One day both came running into the house, and 
Willie’s large, black eyes showed how earnest he was as he 
said, ** Ma, did God make Cassie? Did bad man make Cas- 
sie?” When told that God made Cassie too, her face bright- 
ened up as a little black face can, as she said, * There, I 
told you so.” Little Willie evidently did not comprehend 
that God had made of one flesh all nations that dwell upon 
the face of the earth. P. A. 8. 


Cats Figutinc ror THEIR Country.—A very little lad of 
our acquaintance was awakened during the night by a 
frightful caterwauling under the window. He started up in 
terror, but was quicted with the assurance that the cats 
were only fighting among themselves. In «a few minutes he 
said, iu a very animated tone, “Pa, I know what the cats 
were fighting for—they were fighting for their country !” 

Rippies.—The first of these is repeated from our May 
number, part of it having been omitted. 

i. 

Two brothers wisely kept apart. 
Together ne'er employed, 

Though to one purpose we are bent, 
Each takes a different side. 

To us no head nor mouth belongs, 
Yet plain our tongues appear ; 

With them we never speak a word, 
Without them useless are. 

In blood and wounds we deal, yet good 
In temper we are proved ; 

From passion we are always free, 
Yet oft with anger moved. 

We travel much, yet pris’ners are, 
And close confined to boot ; 

Can with the fleetest horse keep pace, 
Yet always go on foot. 


Il. 
THoven unknown to all senses, except to the sight, 
Yet existence I claim by excluding the light. 
nt. 
Direct or reverse me, you may read me, ye fair— 
The one way a number, the other a snare, 
CHARADES.— 
I. 
My first of unity 's a sign: 
My second ere we kuew to plant, 
We used upon my third to dine, 
If all be true that poets chant. 


Il. 
My first is nothing but a name; 
My second still more small: 
My whole of so much smaller fame, 
It has no name at all. 


Answers.—RippLEs—2. The letter R. 3. Clock. AwNA- 
GRAMS.—1. Disappointment. 2. Penitentiary. Cuaraprs.—1. 
O-range. 2. Shake-spear. The most successful responses were 
from E. J. B., of Berea, 0.; E. J. C., of East Clarksfield, 0.; 
W. L. D., of Pittsburg; A. M. C., of Cincinnati; D. R. B., of 
New York city; H. K., of Il.; and J. M. Q., of N. H. 
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Magsife Sleanings. 


THE WocnDED AND DytNe SINGING THE SONGS OF 
Zon ON THE BATTLE-FrELD.—We excerpt the follow- 
ing thrilling incident from a correspondent upon the 
battle-field. No Christian patriot can read it without 
having his heart touched: 

A brave and godly captain, in one of our Western regi- 
ments, told us his story, as we were removing him to the 
hospital. He was shot through both thighs with a rifle 
bullet—a wound from which he could not recover. While 
lying on the field, he suffered intense agony from thirst. 
He supported his head upon his hand, and the rain from 
heaven was falling around him. In a little while a pool of 
water formed under his elbow, and he thought if he could 
only get to that puddle he might quench his thirst. He 
tried to get into a position to suck up a mouthful of muddy 
water, but he was unable to reach within a foot of it. Said 
he, “I never felt so much the loss of any earthly blessing. 
By and by night fell, and the stars shone out clear and 
beautiful above the dark field; and I began to think of that 
great God, who had given his Son to die a death of agony 
for me, and that he was up there—up above the scene of 
suffering, and above those glorious stars; and I felt that I 
was going home to meet him, and praise him there; and I 
felt that I ought to praise God, even wounded and on the 
battle-field. I could not help singing that beautiful hymn, 

* When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies, 
Ill bid farewell to every fear, 
And wipe my weeping eyes.’ 
And,” said he, ‘‘ there-was a Christian brother in the brush 
near me. I could not see him, but I could hear him. He 
took up the strain; and beyond him another and another 
caught it up, all over the terrible battle-field of Shiloh. 
That night the echo was resounding, and we made the ficld 
of battle ring with hymns of praise to God!” 


Toe FEMALE HEROINE—A ROMANCE OF THE WAR.— 
The scene of the following touching romance was at 
Lake Providence, just above Vicksburg, on the west 
side of the Mississippi: 

The lat Kansas Regiment, of which I have spoken before, 
is encamped near us. One of the members of that regiment, 
a sergeant, died in the hospital two weeks ago. After death, 
his comrades discovered that their companion, by the side 
of whom they had marched and fought for almost two years, 
was a—woman. You may imagine their surprise at the dis- 
covery. I went to the hospital and saw the body after it 
was prepared for burial, and made some inquiries about her. 
She was of rather more than average size for a woman, with 
rather strongly-marked features, so that with the aid ofa 
man’s attire she had quite a masculine look. She enlisted 
in the regiment after they went to Missouri, and conse- 
quently they knew nothing of her early history. She prob- 
ably served under an assumed name. She was in the battle 
of Springfield, where General Lyon was killed, and has fought 
in a dozen battles and skirmishes. She always sustained an 
excellent reputation, both as a man and a soldier, and the 
men all speak of her in terms of respect and affection. She 
was brave as a lion in battle, and never flinched from any 
duty or hardships that fell to her lot. She must have been 
very shrewd to have lived in the regiment so long, and pre- 
served her secret so well. Poor girl! she was worthy of a 
better fate. Who knows what grief, trouble, or persecution 
induced her to embrace such a life? 


THe GRAVE or Jonn Bunyan.—A foreign corre- 
spondent of an exchange visited the grave of Bunyan. 





Our readers will be interested in a passage from his 
description : 


Bunyan lies in Bunhill Fields, a cemetery crowded with 
graves, and thick with monuments and slabs. Asking a lad, 
whom I met at the entrance, if he could point me to Bun- 
yan’s grave, . 

“Yes,” said he, “* there he lies, covered with a sheet.” 

Taking the direction pointed out, I soon stood by the 
grave and the monument of the inimitable allegorist. And 
there, indeed, he did lie, wrapped in a cloak, with a book 
under his arm, sleeping and dreaming—hewn out of the 
white marble on the slab which covers his monument. On 
the monument is this simple, but sufficient inscription: 

“John Bunyan, the author of Pilgrim's Progress.” 

On one side, chiseled in the stone, is Pilgrim, with his 
burden, leaning on his staff, with a countenance of deepest 
anguish. On the opposite side is Pilgrim grasping the Cross, 
his eyes gazing on it, his barden rolled off at its foot, and 
his countenance radiant with peace and joy. The whole is 
finely conceived and executed. 

Directly across the way I looked in on the graves of many 
of the early Methodists—John Wesley, Jabez Bunting, Rich- 
ard Watson, and Adam Clarke—men who toiled and prayed 
together on earth, whose bodies now sleep together, and 
whose souls rejoice together in the presence of Him whom 
they here preached. Noble men! I honor their memories. 


Tue Miser's ApoLocy For SHABBINESS.—A respectable func. 
tionary in Dundee, of parsimonious habits, was one day ral- 
lied by a friend from the country upon his extreme shabbi- 
ness of attire. ‘‘ Hoot, man,” answered the bailie, ‘‘it’s nae 
matter, every body kens me here ;’’ meaning that his char- 
acter being perfectly known in the place, it was quite un- 
necessary that he should fortify his pretensions by fine 
clothes. It happened that the same friend met him after- 
ward in the streets of London, and finding his clothes no 
better, expressed still greater surprise than before, adding, 
that surely his former excuse would not now avail him. 
“Hoot, man,” answered the pertinacious miser, “‘ naebody 
kens me here.”’ 

GATHERED Grus.—Error loves to walk arm in arm with 
truth, to make itself thought respectable. 

He who reforms himself has done more toward reforming 
the public than a crowd of noisy patriots. 

Heaven could execute its purpose just as easily without 
great men as without little ones. 

Many women think of nothing but dress. To them the 
horizon is but the blue crinoline of creation. 

The world’s experience preaches in vain, every man think- 
ing himself an exception to all general rules. 

Rich men place their own busts in their halls, but put the 
statues of the gods out in their yards. 

When the heart is worn, the understanding is easily pur- 
sued, 

When Passion enters in at the front gate, Wisdom goes 
out at the back. 

A friend, like a glass, will best discover to you your own 
defects. 

Discourse, like the season of the year, is best in its proper 
time. 

Secrecy is the key of prudence, and the sanctuary of wis- 
dom. ° ‘ 

He is richest who is contented; content is the richness of 


nature. 
If a jewel be genuine, no matter who says it is counterfeit. 
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Biterarg, BPrientific, auf Biatistiral Sirms. 


MerHopist THEOLOGICAL InsTITUTE.—There is a 
project now afoot to locate a general theological in- 
stitute for the Methodist Episcopal Church at Boston, 
or in some other central point in the New England 
States. The trustees of the Institute at Concord are 
the original movers in this plan, and they presented a 
memorial to the several Conferences patronizing the 
school, requesting their codperation, and asking that 
clerical and lay committees be appointed to mature 
and carry out plans for raising a secure endowment, 
receive propositions for a site, and do such other work 
as may be for the furtherance of their objects. Reso- 
lutions to this effect were adopted at their last 
sessions by the Providence, New England, New Hamp- 
shire, Maine, Vermont, East Maine, and Troy Confer- 
ences, and the proper committees accordingly appointed. 
The brethren selected by the Conferences subsequently 
held a convention at Boston and appointed a working 
committee, of whom Dr. E. Clark, of Portland, Maine, 
is chairman and E. O. Haven secretary. The committee 
recommend that a fund of one hundred thousand 
dollars be raised as soon as possible for the endow- 
ment, that suitable buildings be erected, that Rev. E. 
0. Haven be appointed agent by Bishop Baker, and 
that the institution be located in some suitable place, 
either at or near Boston. The brethren confidently 
expect that before the first century of American Meth- 
odism expires a theological school will be established 
and endowed as a memorial and thank-offering of the 
Church for its providential success. 


CoLENSO AND His OprponEnts.—The following-named 
works, occasioned by the publication of Colenso’s Ex- 
amination of the Pentateuch and the Book of Joshua, 
have appeared in England, besides more, perhaps, 
which have escaped our notice. Others have been 
published in this country, and the controversy between 
Colenso and the truth has not yet been ended: 

Moses Right and Colenso Wrong, by Dr. John Cum- 
ming. 

Bible in the Workshop: A Refutation of Bishop 
Colenso’s Work, by two working-men—a Jew and a 
Gentile. 

Colenso and the Pentateuch; or, The Bible in the 
Gospels: A Vindication of the Historical Character of 
the Old Testament, by Alpha. 

Colenso’s Recent Work; or, Rationalism Shown to 
be most Irrational. 

Colenso’s Examination Examined, by G. S. Drew. 

Is the Bible True? or, Dialogues Concerning Colenso 
and the Pentateuch. 

Errors in Colenso’s Book, by J. W. Cookesley. 

Plain Reply to Bishop Colenso, by Walter Cham- 
berlain. 

Colenso’s Difficulties Considered; or, Bible Inspira- 





tion, What it is and what it is not, by Rev. Charles | 


Bullock. 
Colenso’s Criticism Criticised, by Rev. Joseph B. 
NM Caul. 


Letter to Bishop Colenso, Wherein his Objections 
are Examined in Detail, by William H. Hoare. 

The Pentateuch Vindicated, by a Layman. 

Colenso’s Objections Critically Examined, A. Benisch. 

Bishop Colenso Slain with a Sling and a Stone, by 
Lancashire Lad. 

The Family of Judah: A Complete Refutation of 
Colenso’s First Objection. 

Moses and Colenso, by Rev. N. Haycroft. 

Christ or Colenso, by Micajah Hill. 

Full Review and Exposure of Colenso’s Errors and 
Miscalculations, by Judge Marshall. 

Pretensions of Colenso, by Rev. James R. Page. 

Moses and Colenso: A Reply to Bishop Colenso, by 
Rev. W. A. Scott. 


Sur1p-Burtpina IN MAInE.—Ship-building in Maine 
has taken a start upward, and there will be a large 
number of vessels built the present year. Some of 
our eastern towns which have been dependent upon 
this business, and which have suffered materially from 
the falling off of late years, begin to show signs of a 
revival of business and of brighter prospects. It is 
estimated that there are over 40 vessels building in 
Washington county alone, some of which are nearly 
completed; about 20 are building at Thomaston and 
Waldoboro, 10 or 12 on the Penobscot River, 2 at 
Bowdoinham, 1 at Farmingdale, and several else- 
where; 5 ships, 4 barges, 3 brigs, and 4 schooners 
are going up on the Kennebunk River; about 20 vessels 
will be built on the Kennebeck, of which several large 
ones are now going up at Bath, 3 or 4 at Richmond 
and 2 or 3 at Augusta; 1 ship, 2 barks, and 3 brigs 
are now building at Brunswick. 


ACADEMY OF ScrEeNcEs.—At the late session of Con- 
gress an act was passed incorporating ‘ The American 
Academy of Science.” A meeting of the corporators 
has been held in New York and an organization 
effected. At present it is proposed to confine the 
operations of the society to science, expecting here- 
after to be able to include art and literature, after the 
manner of the renowned French Academy. The Acad- 
emy embraces men of the best scientific attainments 
in the country, and has been inaugurated under favor- 
able auspices. 


THEOLOGY OF THE GREEK CuURCH.—The Christian 
Review for April contains a translation of an authen- 
tic as well as recent explanation of the theological 
position held by the Eastern or Greek Church in re- 
lation to the leading points of difference with the 
Western or Romish Church on the one hand and Prot- 
estantism on the other. The Greek Church claims to 
be the original ecclesiastical organization as constitu- 
ted under the Emperor Constantine, and to hold by 
the decisions of the first seven General Councils, while 
it charges the Roman Church with the offense of 
heresy and schismatic secession and usurpation. Its 
principal points of difference with the latter are ar- 
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Spirit from the Father only, the rejection of the doc- 
trine of purgatory, communion in both kinds, triple 
immersion in baptism, the use of leavened bread at 
the Lord's Supper. and the Pope’s supremacy. It pro- 
fesses to be anti-Protestant in holding to the efficacy 
of both faith and works in justification, the real pres- 
ence of Christ’s body in the Eucharist, the authority 
of the sacred traditions and the decrees of the Church, 
the rendering the worship of veneration to the cross 
and relics, the obligation of religious fasting and pen- 
ance, the seven sacraments, and the prayers for the 
dead. The Eastern Church also allows the priests to 
marry, but forbids second marriages. They allow no 
instrumental music in the churches. 


How Coat 1s Bouegut anD SoLp 1n Lonpoy.—In 
the city of London coal is sent to the consumers in 
sacks containing one hundred pounds each. These 
are loaded on large carts drawn by enormous horses, 
with scales and weights to each cart, and, if desired 
by the purchaser, the sack is weighed by the driver. 
When the honesty of the coal merchant and the in- 
tegrity of the driver are well established the weighing 
of the sack is seldom required. In the purchase of a 
cart-load of sacks some three or four of them taken 
promiscuously are tested by the scales, and if found 
correct the weighing stops. This mode of buying and 
selling coal is the result of many years experience in 
the vast city of London. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS LIBRARY IN CINCIN- 
NATI.—An association has been formed in this city for 
the collection of theological and religious books, to be 
open to ministers and laymen of all religious denomin- 
ations interested in theological studies. Nearly twelve 
thousand dollars have been subscribed to this project, 
and about five hundred volumes given to what is 
ealled the founders’ collection. It is intended to be a 
permanent library, and to contain eventually all re- 
ligious and theological literature ever published. 


NEW PROFESSORSHIP IN THE WESLEYAN UNIVERS- 
1ty.—We have the pleasure of announcing that a new 
professorship in the Wesleyan University has just been 
endowed through the liberality of Oliver Cutts, Esq., 
of New Rochelle, New York. Mr. Cutts is a gentle- 
man of wealth, largely engaged in the Haytian- trade, 
and of high standing in the Methodist Church. The 
alumni and friends of the college will be glad to learn 
of this new endowment, as it places the institution in 
a position of considerable advantage, and gives assur- 
ance that it has able and willing supporters in a 
quarter where such a gift is particularly gratifying at 
this time. It is hoped that this is the precursor of 
even better things to come. Are there not other 
wealthy laymen who will do likewise? At the next 
Commencement there will be an election of two pro- 
fessors, one of Latin in place of Prof. A. C. Foss, who 
resigns to take the Poughkeepsie district in the New 
York Conference, and the other the newly-endowed 
professorship of Rhetoric and English Literature. 


Harper's PicrorrAL History oF THE REBELL- 
1on.—The Messrs. Harper are publishing in numbers 
a Pictorial History of the Rebellion in large folio, 
which promises to be a great work. It is printed in 
large type and on good paper, and is prepared with 
great care by a scholarly hand. It is as remarkable 





for its calm philosophy as for its skillful delineations, 
while its illustrations are complete, elegant, and abund- 
ant. Four numbers have reached us, bringing down 
the narrative to the march of the Seventh Regiment 
to Washington. Official documents are given in the 
form of foot-notes. 

Source oF THE NILE DETERMINED.—This question 
of centuries has at last been settled by an English 
traveler, Captain Speke, who has ascertained that the 
lake known as the Victoria Nyanza is the great reser- 
voir of the Bahr-el-Abiad, or White Nile. The Vic- 
toria Nyanza is the sheet of water discovered by Speke 
when accompanying the Burton expedition from Zan- 
zibar. Its upper extremity is some four degrees south 
of the Equator. 

Statistics OF ReELigious DENoMINATIONS IN NEW 
HAMPsHIRE—There are in New Hampshire 191 Or- 
thodox Congregational churches with a membership of 
10,940. The Calvinist Baptists have 86 churches and 
8.166 members; the Free-Will Baptists 136 churches 
and 9,067 members; the Methodists 67 churches and 
11,757 members. 

A MecHanicAL Hayp.—Among the articles sent 
from Spain to the universal Exhibition in London is a 
mechanical hand invented by an Andalusian artist, 
which enables the wearer to pick up the smallest 
objects, and even to write merely by the impulse of 
the muscles and nerves of the arm. Many a victim 
of war would rejoice to learn that such a mechanical 
contrivance could be made available. 

PoRTRAIT OF THE MOTHER OF THE WESLEYS.—The 
London Methodist Recorder states that the Rev. Wm. 
Arthur has recently purchased an original portrait of 
Mrs. Susannah Wesley at the age of seventy, the au- 
thenticity of which has been established by the discov- 
ery of an engraving of the same, presented to the 
select band at the Old Foundery Chapel. 

BRITISH AND ForeIGN BrsLe Socrety.—The fifty- 
ninth report of this Society states that the issues of 
the year from the depositories in Great Britain have 
been 1,518,469 volumes, and from the depositories in 
foreign countries 615,391, making a total of 2,133,860. 
Since its formation in 1804 the Society has put into 
circulation 43,044,334 copies of the Scriptures. The 
foreign circulation during the year has been 83,893 in 
France, 4,749 in Belgium, 293,770 in Germany, 16,130 
in Denmark, 19,582 in Norway, 93,000 in Sweden, 19,. 
500 in Russia, 27,000 in Italy, 16,046 in Turkey, 1,396 
in Greece, 124,660 in India, 137,000 in Ceylon, and 
53,531 in China. 

WILBERFORCE University.—Bishop Payne, of the 
African Methodist Church, has purchased Wilberforce 
University. The institution and all its out-buildings, 
numbering nine cottages, together with fifty-two acres 
of land, brought only $10,000, which will pay the in- 
debtedness of the old Board of Trustees. It is to be 
reorganized and its chartered privileges to be perpetu- 
ated for the benefit of the colored race. 

CoMPARATIVE INTELLIGENCE OF CATHOLICS AND 
PRoTESTANTS.—In Germany, where the Protestant and 
Catholic populations are about equal, there are 250 
Catholic bookstores and 1,500 Protestant. Out of 
2,000 or 3,000 newspapers only 100 are Catholic, or 
have Papistical tendencies. 
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Hileraryg 


(1.) RosEcrANS’ CAMPAIGN WITH THE ARMY OF 
THECUMBERLAND. 12mo. 265 pp. Cincinnati: Moore, 
Wilstach, Keys & Co—‘W. D. B.,” correspondent of 
the Cincinnati Commercial, is one of the most graphic 
and at the same time reliable correspondents from the 
seat of the war. In this volume the stirring letters, 
written with the freshness of life, are reproduced with 
the emendations and corrections of the author. The 
“ Appendix,” embodying the “ official reports” of the 
battle of Stone River, adds much to the value of the 
work. In all the war literature of this time there is 
as yet no book that surpasses this. 


(2.) EvrpENcE as TO Man’s PLace IN NATURE. 
By Thomas H. Hucley, F. R.S., F. LD. 8. 12mo. 184 
pp. Illustrated. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cin- 
cinnati: Rickey & Carroll—This work comprises three 
lectures—The Man-like Apes, The Relations of Man to 
the Lower Animals, and Fossil Remains of Man. Our 
space will now only allow us to say that we propose 
giving attention to the contents of this volume in a 
future number. 


(3.) SymBoLtic CHARACTER OF THE SACRED Scrip- 
tures. Lectures by Rev. Abel Silver, minister of the 
New Jerusalem Church in New York. Published and 
sold as above. 12mo. 286 pp.—The idea running 
through this volume is, that the literal sense of the 
Word of God must ever symbolize a higher sense. 
Under this symbolizing the history of creation in 
Genesis becomes an allegory. So, also, the destruction 
of man as a spiritual being is “ analogically described 
by a composed history of the supposed destruction of 
these living beings by a flood.” The above will give 
our readers a taste of this work, and that will proba- 
bly be all they will desire. Should they wish to go 
further, however, we assure them they will find many 
curious as well as strange fancies in it. 


(4.) Money. By Charles Moran. 12mo. 228 pp. 
Published and sold as above.—This is not only a thorough 
history of money, but a rigid discussion of the char- 
acter, uses, and fluctuations of money as a representa- 
tive. The work has peculiar adaptation to these times. 
This and the two preceding volumes are gotten up in 
the same style as the works of Colenso. 


(5.) Toe CHILDREN’s GARLAND—FroM THE BEst 
Ports. Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. 
18mo. 354 pp. Cambridge: Sever & Francis. Cincin- 
mati: Rickey & Carroll.—A beautiful gift-book; the 
selections charming, comprising the best poetry for 
children in the English language. It is printed on 
beautiful tinted paper. 


(6.) Earty Brossoms; or, Muste For SABBATH 
Scnoots. By Ph. Phillips. Cincinnati: John Church, jr. 


(7.) Tue Puttosorpuy or Trurn. By F. Holiday | 
142 pp.—This work evinces consider- | ments of all forthcoming works as well as all works 
The author needs only | issued. 


Burris. 12mo. 
able ability in essay-writing. 
study and labor to make an accomplished writer. 





Hotires. 


(8.) CHorAL Harp For Suypay ScHoors. By 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


(9.) ALUMN% ASSOCIATION OF THE CINCINNATI 
WESLEYAN FEMALE CoLLEGE.—This is a catalogue of 
no common interest. It is admirably gotten up by the 
Editorial Committee. It contains not only the list of 
the graduates and the year of their graduation, but 
the residence of each, and, if married, the address of 
the husband. It also contains memorials of the dead 
and various other matters interesting to this oldest 
Female College. 


(10.) Wyominc ConFERENCE.—The Minutes of the 
12th session of this Conference have been laid on our 
table. Rev. H. Brownscombe, Secretary. 


(11.) PrirrssurG ANNUAL CoNFERENCE.—Onr thanks 
are due to Rev. J. Horner, one of the Secretaries of 
this Conference, for a copy of its Annual Minutes. 


(12.) A Monet SanpatH Scnoon Lesson.—By Ralph 
Wells. Delivered before the State Sunday School 
Teachers’ Association in convention at Schenectady, N. 
Y. A capital study for teachers. 


(13.) THE Misston oF America: A Discourse de- 
livered before the New England Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church by Rev. Gilbert Haven, 
and published at the request of the Conference. 


(14.) Toe Hanp or Gop 1n Our Nationa Con- 
FLIcT.—Delivered before the citizens of Brandon, Vt., 
by Rev. A. Witherspoon, D. D. 


(15.) THe Crisis. 8vo. pamphlet. 95 pp. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. Cincinnati: Rickey & Carroll. 


(16.) LETTERS ON THE MINISTRY OF THE GOSPEL. 
By Francis Wayland. 16mo. 210 pp. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln. Cincinnati: G. 8. Blanchard.—In his in- 
troductory letter the reverend author takes a gloomy 
view of the ministry of the present compared with 
that of the past—altogether too gloomy, it seems 
to us. In discussing ‘a call to the ministry” he 
recognizes the cardinal principle that “when a man 
comes to us with a message from God he must be 
moved to do so by God himself.” Other points in the 
ministerial life—comprebending its whole scope and 
aims—are discussed with that peculiar perspicuity and 
force which characterize the distinguished author. We 
could most heartily wish that every young preacher 
would possess himself of this volume, and if he would 
read, learn, and inwardly digest its contents he would 
become in consequence of it a better preacher and 
better man. 


(17.) THe AMERICAN PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR AND 
LiTerRARY GAZETTE, published by G. W. Childs, of 
Philadelphia, is worthy of its name. It is a com- 
pendium of current literature, comprising announce- 
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GLIMPSE ON THE LITTLE Mrami.—We are indebted 
to the artist, J. H. Hine, of Cincinnati, for this beau- 
tiful glimpse. The Little Miami empties into the Ohio 
about eight or ten miles above this city. Its banks, 
valleys, and hills are rich in historical lore, connected 
with the pioneer life of the country, as well as in the 
beauty of its natural scenery. Along its valleys too, 
and upon its hill-tops, are memorials of a race that 
has passed away. 


A Misstonarny Day 1x Cutcaco.—Upon the invi- 
tation of the Preachers’ Meeting we visited our Chicago 
brethren on the occasion of their ‘“ Missionary Sab- 
bath.” It was a day of noble philanthropic Christian 
effort, and places Chicago in the van in this onward 
movement of the missionary cause. Over $6,000 in a 
single year! We venture to say that no other city, 
East or West, taking population and Methodistic strength 
into the account, can present such a record as this. 


DEATHS IN THE CINCINNATI CONFERENCE.—Rarely 
has a Conference been so afflicted and bereaved as this 
since its last session. No less than seven of its mem- 
bers have fallen by death. The last victim was the 
Rev. J. T. Mitchell. Few men more noble in character, 
or who will be more widely missed. He was, at the 
time of his death, a member of the Western Book 
Committee and presiding elder of the Cincinnati dis- 
trict. The others are G. W. Harris, C. R. Lovell, Geo. 
B. Owens, A. P. Dunlap, W. H. Fyffe, A. M. Lorrain— 
all of them yet in the vigor of life except the latter, 
who had attained to the ripe age of seventy-three. 


Note FRoM A LittLe Giri.—Some little girl that 
the Editor is not very well acquainted with, has writ- 
ten him a letter. And now the Editor is going to pub- 
lish it. Let the author still study and write, and not 
be afraid of whittling down: 

Dear Mr. Editor,—I’m a little girl only fifteen years old, 
and feel badly abashed at the thought of writing to “the 
Editor.” I am afraid he will think “little girls must wait 
till they are older,” but it seems as though I can’t “ wait” 
till Iam a woman. I’m living with my grandma, and she 
takes the Repository. You may think it a queer thought, 
but the Repository seems to me like a dear, good, loving friend, 
who knows every thing, and will tell me all I want to know; 
who never grows old, but is always young and fair, yet often 
wise and grave—full of beautiful thoughts, and well ac- 
quainted with all great and good men and women. I love 
the Repository, and wanted to tell you so, though I did n’t 
know what good it would do. 

Please don’t latigh at what I am going to write next. I 
never dared say a word of it toany oneelse. I always thonght 
if I could write for the Repository when I became a woman, 
I should be so proud and happy. The thought always made 
me tremble too, for I thought I should have to toil much and 
be very brave, and perhaps sadly disappointed after all. But 
I have kept writing my little essays and tales, and studied, 
corrected, whittled, and pieced them and packed them away in a 
trunk. I have pieced and whittled this till I am afraid you 
will think there is nothing of it; but indeed I have tried 
hard to make it worthy of notice, but of that you can judge 
far better than I can. If you never publish it—and I have 
but a little hope of that—do remember me, and perhaps after 
I havo studied and written more, you may welcome me. 





DousLty BerEAVED—A Toucuine Note.—We take 
the liberty of inserting the following from a brother 
minister, believing it will breathe a sympathetic com- 
fort into many situated in similar sorrowful circum- 
stances. Our brother and sister had just followed two 
lovely children—a son and a daughter—to the grave: 


Your letter, received on Saturday, brought with it utter- 
ances of sympathy and of deep spiritual truth, very grateful 
to our hearts. The spiritual world has indeed been brought 
very near to us in our sore, two-fold bereavement. When 
we bent over the clay-cold forms of our early dead, and re- 
alized that life was not there, we could not but follow our 
little ones in their transferred life into the realm of the 
unseen and eternal, and seek to be in spiritual sympathy 
with them in the thonghts, feelings, and employments of 
their new life. Our “affections,” spiritualized we trust by 
our affliction, and reassured in the precious hopes of the 
Christian religion, have, as you so tenderly and bedutifally 
expressed it, ‘“‘touched the other shore.” We feel that there 
are now tuo little human hearts in heaven that have not lost in 
death their recollection of and affectionate interest in the mother, 
father, and sister they have left in the home they loved so 
well. Whatever the change—and we know it must have been 
great—which the transfer of their lives to the heavenly 
world has brought with it, we feel assured in the teachings 
of both revelation and reason that that change has not touched 
the darlings at the point of the heart or the memory! No, no! 
They remember and love now—however ignorant of what has 
transpired in our hearts and dwelling since they quit us— 
what they knew and loved on earth. However rapt in the 
higher thought of Jesus and his love, and active in the scenes 
and employments of the spiritual world, we are still in their 
thoughts as their “pa” and ‘‘ma”—words so sweetly and 
lately used by them in our dwelling, and words which can 
not now have lost their meaning with them. Their “ affec- 
tion must tonch”’ this earthly, as ours do the eternal “shore.” 

We speak of the dead, for graveyards are all around us; 
but with God, thanks to the precious revelations of his Word, 
there are no dead! ‘He ia not a God of the dead, but of the 
living.” Our little ones, in the light of this utterance of 
Jesus, live; and becanse they live, their earthly past and its 
bome-loves and affections live also! 

We have been trying for years to love God; but we needed, 
dear Doctor, a deeper interest in the experience and hopes of 
our holy religion; hence the hand of God, in order to this 
end, has been heavily laid upon us. ‘Even so, Lord, for so it 
seemed good in thy sight.’”” By his grace we will try to let 
the end of this bitter providence—our good and greater use- 
fulness in his service—be accomplished. 


Mrs. H. C. GARDNER.—Our readers have long known 
and prized the above-named lady as one of our most 
talented and useful contributors. Comparatively few 
of them, however, knew her as the wife of the Rev. 
Abel Gardner, A. M., of the Providence Conference, 
who lately closed his ministry of more than a score of 
years, by a triumphant death. In a note, written soon 
after the sad bereavement, the afflicted widow says: 

My precious husband has gone to the paradise above, and 
though the blow that has taken my earthly all has stunned 
and prostrated m«, I am enabled to say, ‘‘ The Lord gave, the 
Lord hath taken: blessed be the name of the Lord.” 

I. 8. BrncHam.—Our thanks are due for a fine pho- 
tograph of our co-laborer, the editor of the Northern 


, Christian Advocate. It looks life-like and natural. 






































